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YOU GET PAID FOR 
EVERY SUBSCRIPTION 


You can’t lose in this contest because you get paid for every subscription 
which you secure. The subscription price of the magazine is $1.00 a 
year. You collect $1.00. You keep 25c for yourself. You remit to 
us 75c. Many people are able to earn $4.00 and $5.00 a day getting 
subscriptions to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. Remember, it is widely 
advertised in other magazines and newspapers. 
about the Soviet Union. People actually are waiting to subscribe, All 


ENTER NOW 


Don’t wait a minute. Immediately, clip the coupon below and send 
it to us. We will send you a complete outfit, sample copies, a cir- 
cular describing all details of the contest, credentials and a subscrip- 
tion book registered in your name. Get an early start in the con- 


Everyone wants to know 


you need do is approach them. 


SOVIET UNION 


As announced last month, this magazine, SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY, is conducting a huge subscription contest. The 
first prize is a free trip to the Soviet Union, all expenses 
paid. The opportunity of a lifetime. You may easily win 
this wonderful prize. 


$200 IN CASH PRIZES 


Besides the first prize, the free trip to the Soviet Union, there 
are additional prizes totalling $200.00. The second prize is $100.00 
in cash. There are five third prizes of $10.00 each and ten fourth 
prizes of $5.00 each. Besides, as soon as you enter the contest 
and send in your first subscription (your own will count) we will 
send you a beautiful gift free, just for entering. Enter the contest 
right now. It is just starting and runs until November Ist. 





Enter today. 


THE TRIP IS 


I wish to enter the subscription contest. Please send me 
subscription book and full details. I pledge myself to make 
a serious effort to win the free trip to the Soviet Union. 


(OPTIONAL) Enclosed is $1.00 for my first subscription 
to be credited in the contest. Please send me a free gift 
just for entering. 
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COMING IN THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


An article on NATIONAL MINORITIES by JEAN- 
RICHARD BLOCH, the noted French novelist, And 


a first-hand report by H. G. Berger on the enormously 
successful DAYS OF FRIENDSHIP WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION recently celebrated in Paris. 
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Hearst Admiral Censured 


66 EPLYING to queries of the press 
R relating to an article recently 
published by Rear-Admiral Stirling and 
®purporting to criticize a friendly For- 
eign Government, the Secretary of the 
Navy announced today that he consid- 
ered it improper for officers of the Navy 
to publish controversial comment on 
International Affairs which might be 
construed as offensive to foreign govern- 
ments or their nationals. The substance 
of this official viewpoint has been com- 
municated to Rear Admiral Stirling.” 
(Signed) Claude A. Swanson, Secretary 
of the Navy. 


RANSLATED into ordinary Amer- 
ican this means that because of the 
» pressure brought upon Washington by 
workers and liberals throughout the 
country for the dismissal of the Com- 
mandant of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
following that gentleman’s summons in 
the Hearst press for a capitalist “holy 
war” against the Soviet Union, the gov- 
ernment has been forced openly to cen- 
sure the Admiral. This is a definite 
setback for the Hitler inspired Hearst 
press and its criminal campaign for war 
against the USSR. It is a warning to 
all our military and naval gents to keep 
their war-inflamed fancies strictly under 
their own hats—at least for the present. 
It is a real achievement for the millions 
of Americans who are determined to 
® defend against all enemies the right of 
the Soviet workers and farmers to build 
Socialism in their own country. 


EVERTHELESS, a public repri- 
mand for a high ranking officer 
who dares to sell himself to Hearst on 
behalf of an imperialist alliance with 
Hitler against the Soviet Union is not 
enough. There should be no let up in 
the united efforts of all friends of the 
Soviet Union to oust this admiral whose 
services to the Nazis are more apparent 
than his obligations to the American 
people who are paying his salary. If 
you have not done so already, write at 
once to President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Swanson and your Congressman de- 
manding that Stirling must go! 









































“Birds of a Feather—” 


Alias Thomas Walker 
EADERS of Soviet Russia Topay 


may sometimes have wondered if 
we were resorting to mere calling of 
names when we stated that Hearst’s an- 
ti-Soviet “authorities” were the same 
kind of swindlers and criminals as the 
publisher who hired them. As we go 
to press, the newspapers are revealing 
some interesting facts about one of these 
same Hearst “authorities” —to wit, a cer- 
tain “Thomas Walker.” Mr. “Walker” 
is the same gentleman who wrote a ser- 
ies of articles for boss Hearst on “starva- 
tion in the Ukraine” earlier in the year, 
said starvation being presented as of 
1933, although the “authority” had not 
been in the USSR since 1931, and then 
not long enough to see a fraction of 
what he claimed to have witnessed per- 
sonally. As we pointed out at the time, 
the articles were a tissue of lies, the ac- 
companying photographs were forgeries, 
and both articles and photographs were 
identical with those appearing in the 
Nazi press. It now appears that Mr. 
“Walker” is “an escaped convict, a for- 
ger and a passport perjurer.” Walker, 
also known as Thomas J. Burke, really 





is Robert Green, who escaped in 1921 
from Colorado State Prison, where he 
was serving an eight year term for for- 
gery, according to Federal authorities. 
He obtained a perjured passport when 
he left this country, and has recently 
completed a six month sentence in Eng- 
land for failing to register as an alien. 
When he arrived in New York on July 
11, he was arrested on the passport 
charge and an examination of finger- 
prints revealed his true identity. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst and “Thomas 
Walker!” No question about it: birds 
of a feather will flock together! 


Those Starving Russians! 


I N our last issue we stated that all 
signs indicated that this year the 
Soviets will have to starve along on the 
biggest crop in history. Since then, fig- 
ures have come in showing that the 1935 
harvest may be as much as 10 to 15 
million metric tons higher than last 
year’s record crop of 89,800,000 (a met- 
ric ton is the equivalent of 2,204.6 
pounds). While it is true that these 
figures represent the estimated yield, 
further improved harvesting methods 
this year are expected to bring the field 
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estimates and the actual harvest even 
closer together than before. Thus the 
forthcoming harvest campaign will have 
at its disposal 49,000 combines, an in- 
crease of 21,000 over 1934; 377,400 
tractors (about 278,400 in 1934) and 
some 50,000 motors (about 20,000 in 
1934). The total of electrical threshing 
machines has been doubled. At the 
same time there has, of course, been a 
considerable increase in the number of 
trained agricultural workers. In 1934 
alone 274,000 youths and young women 
were trained as tractorists, 26,000 as 
chauffeurs, and 19,000 as workers on 
combines. This year the number of new 
combine workers will be 28,000 and the 
number of other higher skilled agricul- 
tural workers and experts will increase 
similarly. For the benefit of Mr. Hearst 
it may be necessary to add that “there 
is enough food everywhere, even where 
this year’s crop has not yet been gar- 
nered.” (N. Y. Times, July 8.) 


British Diplomacy and 
the Franco-Soviet Pact 


OME of our friends have written us 

expressing perplexity at the terms 
of the Franco-Soviet Pact. Does this 
mean, they ask, that the Red Army is 
to. be used for the support of French 
Imperialism? The best answer to this 
question, it seems to us, is to be found 
in R. P. Dutt’s brilliant notes on the 
international situation in the British 
Labor Monthly for June. Pointing out 
that “in actual hard fact British Im- 
perialism has supported and is still sup- 
porting the arming of Germany by 
every means—financially, economically, 
technically and diplomatically,” that 
“behind the vast armaments programme 
of Hitler stands the Reichsbank and be- 
hind the Reichsbank stands the Bank of 
England; and that the “occasional dem- 
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June 30th—Sports Parade in Moscow 
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onstrations of Anglo-French-Italian soli- 
darity in relation to Germany are all di- 
rected to ensure that German expansion 
shall not take place in undesirable di- 
rections . . . (which is) equivalent to 
directly forcing German expansion to- 
wards Eastern Europe (Soviet Uk- 
raine).” Dutt goes on to state: 


66 ia em Germany is the main cen- 

1 tre of the war danger in 
Europe and the world today; but with- 
out British support it would never have 
reached its present position; and the 
suspicion that British support is behind 
the Nazi expansionist plans in Eastern 
Europe is the decisive factor underlying 
the menace to the present position in 
Europe. Against this menace the only 
break in the imperialist front at the 
present moment, which hinders the 
launching of the attack, is the Franco- 
Soviet Pact; and the Franco-Soviet Pact 
thus reflects the direct interest of the 
international working class. But British 
influence is using all its resources to 
draw France into the Western imperial- 
ist front away from the line of the 
Franco-Soviet Pact. And strong forces 
in France are working in the same di- 
rection. French fascism is openly pro- 
Hitler, even at the expense of French 
national interests. As the old Field 
Marshal Lyautey declared already in 
1931: ‘I feel more hatred towards cer- 
tain Frenchmen—the revolutionaries— 
than towards the Germans of my own 
class.’ Or as Louise Bertrand, member 
of the Academy, more recently wrote: 
‘I feel closer to Hitler and to his men, 
infinitely closer, than to the Commun- 
ists who dishonor the name of French- 
men. Laval also is not far from this 


line, even though circumstances have so 
far compelled him to carry out a differ- 
ent policy; his recent meeting with 
Goering and projected meeting with 


Hitler show the direction in which he 
is working. Only the strength of the 
mass struggle and of the united front 
in France, which has so far defeated the 
Fascist offensive with its pro-Hitler pol- 
icy, has made possible the Franco-Soviet 
Pact.” 


Reich-Japan-Finland 
EANWHILE suspicion grows that 


Germany and Japan have a secret 
agreement for joint action should either 
go to war with the USSR, with the fur- 
ther guarantee of some form of coopera- 
tion from Finland. It is common knowl- 
edge that there is a Finnish nationalist 
element who dream of the conquest of 
Northern Russia, even to the Urals, and 
the creation of a “greater Finland.” 
German naval forces are now largely 
concentrated in the Baltic, with new 
ships able to penetrate the narrowest 
parts of the Gulf of Finland, making 
their appearance. On the other hand, 
Finland’s extensive air programme can- 


not be explained by that country’ 


legitimate aviation needs. It can only 
be explained as preparation for Ger- 
man air bases for use against the Soviet 
Union. “The enemies of the USSR are 
aiming at its naval entrance in the Gulf 
of Finland,” says Pravda editorially. 
“The USSR is drawing the necessary 
conclusions for strengthening its naval 
defences.” 


N the far eastern frontier, the Jap- 

anese imperialists lose no oppor- 
tunity to provoke Siberian-Manchurian 
border incidents which might lead to 
war. 
Japan over these incidents, which was 
received with characteristic cynical dis- 
regard by the Japanese government, 
cited eight recent cases of frontier viola- 
tions by Japanese or Manchukuoan 
forces. Two of these raids were pushed 
more than three miles into Soviet terri- 
tory, while the third advanced five miles 
by water, two Manchukuoan gunboats 
entering the Poyarkova channel of the 
Amur River, which is closed to naviga- 
tion. In every instance the Soviet 
frontier guards carefully avoided being 
led into a clash with the Japanese. 


IMILAR war provocations on the 


part of the Japanese military have 
been suffered by the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, which maintains closest 
relations with the Soviet Union. In the 
midst of negotiations on the part of the 
Republic to settle amicably the dispute 
arising from the murder last January, 
of a frontier commander and soldier at 
the hands of Japanese-Manchurian 
troops who invaded Mongolian terri- 
tory, on June 26 a Japanese military 
topographer and a white guard Russian 
were arrested on the same territory after 
firing upon the frontier guard. The ar- 
rested men were turned over to the 
Manchurian guard against the strenu- 
ous objections of the latter. At the same 
time another Mongolian outpost was 





The recent Soviet protest to 
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twice fired upon from Manchurian terri- 
tory. The upshot of these incidents was 
a series of outrageous demands by the 
Japanese military, concluding with the 
statement that “Manchukuo demands 
the right to send representatives for per- 
manent residence in certain parts of the 
Mongolian Republic territory to keep 
constant connection with their govern- 
ment and enjoy freedom of movement 
in Mongolia.” In other words, Japan 
demands the right of free asylum for 
Japanese spies in the territory of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. It be- 
comes increasingly clear that, having 
consolidated its position in Manchuria 
and North China, Japan is preparing to 
proceed according to schedule against 
Outer Mongolia and the Soviet Union. 


Mongolian People’s Republic 


HERE has long been a pact of mu- 

tual assistance between the USSR 
and the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
territory that was once part of China 
but is now independent, with a Soviet 
form of government. 
territory especially valuable in view of 
the fact that it is the back door to the 
Siberian gold mines, Central Siberian 
industry, and Chita, where the Trans- 
Siberian and Chinese Eastern Railway 
divide. Furthermore, as the infamous 
Tanaka document, which as far back as 
1929 outlined the plans for Japan’s 


Japan finds this 


conquest of China and Siberia, declares: 
“Nowhere in the world can there be 
found such rich forests, such a wealth 
of mineral resources and agricultural 
products.” The Japanese, having or- 
ganized their rule over the provinces 
south of the Great Wall (Peking and 
Tientsin) and in Mongolia (Chahar), 
have now grabbed North China, seeking 
to establish a base for an attack on the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, and 
thereby threatening the flank of the en- 
tire Soviet Far Eastern Front. Thus the 
Japanese manoeuvres on the Mongolian 
border represent an immediate war dan- 
ger threatening the Soviet Union. As 
Pravda stated editorially on July 10: 
“Towards the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, Japan is pursuing the same pol- 
icy she followed in Manchuria and is 
employing in North China, namely, a 
policy of provocative conflicts as a prep- 
aration for gradually usurping foreign 
territory.” Pravda’s warning is blunt 
and to the point: “The instigators of 
this adventure may break their necks.” 


F.S.U., On Guard! 


HE Friends of the Soviet Union 

must rally more strongly than ever 
before to the defence of the USSR in 
this hour of danger when the workers’ 
country is faced with prospects of an 
attack on the East by Japan and on the 
West by Germany. It has been the wide- 





spread, growing sympathy of workers 
and liberals throughout the world that 
has thus far prevented an open imperi- 
alist adventure against the Soviet Union 
(for example, the force of the “united 
front” in France). Only the pressure 
of these same alert masses will help pre- 
vent the criminal onslaught in prepara- 
tion. All FSU branches should send res- 
olutions of protest to the Japanese em- 
bassy in Washington, condemning the 
activities of the Japanese army in 
China. Wherever possible, delegations 
should visit the Japanese embassy, or, 
in the large cities, the Japanese consul- 
ates, to protest. Defend the Soviet Un- 
ion! Join your local anti-war demon- 
stration, August 1-3! 


Sixteen New Giant Planes 
N May 18 the Maxim Gorky, the 


largest land plane in the world, 
crashed, through a fault in no way its 
own nor its crew's. Now, less than three 
months later, the Soviet Government 
has ordered the construction of 16 new 
planes of the same type, to replace the 
Gorky. The Government’s order was 
made possible by public subscriptions 
totalling more than 68 million paper 
rubles and 14 million gold rubles. Thus 
do the Soviet workers and farmers, led 
by their dauntless Communist Party, 
turn their tragedies into victories. 











“ROTTEN LIBERALISM” 


“Dr. Angell assails Soviet ‘brutality,’ ” 
ran the N. Y. Times headline for June 
17, 1935. The occasion was the com- 
mencement exercises at Yale, where Dr. 
Angell, as president of that great uni- 
versity, gave the baccalaureate address 
before the graduating class and a dis- 
tinguished audience. “Russian com- 
munism,” said Dr. Angell, “ostensibly 
the child of the social-economics of 
Marx, is the bitter enemy of all religion, 
and yet it involves a distorted ethics 
which has been accepted with an es- 
sentially fanatical fervor. It has been 
everywhere promulgated as a cult for 
the relief of the oppressed and the de- 
struction of the oppressor. It has thus 
appealed to the deep-seated human in- 
stinct of sympathy for the underdog. 
Its disciples maintain that only in ac- 
cordance with its provisions can each 
worker be assured of sustenance and 
reasonable comfort without the exploi- 
tation of other workers. . . . 

“Once its crucial premise is granted, 
that because of its allegedly peculiar so- 
cial function only the proletariat should 
be allowed to flourish, all the rest fol- 
lows with more or less logical cogency. 
To divide the fruits of agriculture and 
industry among the laborers, to crush 
any competing class, employing ruthless 
brutality if necessary to achieve this 
end—all this and innumerable other 
equally repellent social corollaries en- 
sue forthwith. 

“We who have pledged our fealty to 
democracy see in it larger and more sig- 





nificant values than are found in any 
other form of organized society. So 
long as it is true to itself, the worth 
and dignity of personality is recognized 
and protected, the human spirit is left 
free and untrammeled to develop at its 
will. 

“Democracy,” added Dr. Angell, “be- 
yond any other type of political organi- 
zation thus far devised, offers liberty to 
the human spirit and equality of oppor- 
tunity to its citizens. .. . There can be 
no enduring alleviation of the social and 
political ills which plague us, unless 
and until there is an essential change 
of ethical and spiritual attitude in the 
rank and file of men.” 

The students who listened to this mes- 
sage may have wondered about “equal- 
ity of opportunity” and the virtues of 
democracy in America in 1935. Dr. An- 
gell may well speak of these, since his 
lofty views have a sound economic ba- 
sis: he is secure in his position and in 
his comfortable income. Upon him and 
his class democracy has showered many 
blessings, has provided ample social 
and economic security. 

From his superior position Dr. Angell 
could hardly be expected to take notice 
of the millions of young people leav- 
ing school this year without confidence 
in the future, adding their numbers to 
other millions of youths and adults who 
had previously been graduated from 
school benches to the hard realities of 
a “democratic” state, a state that allows 
them to seek “equal opportunities” in 


An Editorial 


garbage cans, in handouts from charit- 
ably inclined persons, or in the musty 
corridors of government relief offices. 
In the Soviet Union, too, millions of 
youths were graduated from schools 
and colleges in June. Will these young 
people tramp the streets or wait around 
relief offices for charity or jobs? Anna 
Mlynek, a 16 year old graduate of a 
Moscow High School, thus describes the 
prospects and aspirations of Soviet 
youth: “The poet was right when he 
exclaimed: ‘Life is good. It is so good 
to live. In such a land, in such an 
epoch. . . . Now we have graduated. 
Ten years of conscious, serious study are 
over. Ahead of us are work and study 
even more serious and more full of re- 
sponsibilities. ... And who are we? We 
are the future scholars, workers, en- 
gineers, chemists, flyers. We are the 
artists, the composers, the writers, the 
poets, the sculptors. ... We are the mak- 
ers of this land called upon to conquer 
space and time. . . . We wish to, we 
must, we shall live long. Our great tasks 
need long lives. It is for us, the youth, 
to carry out Lenin’s behest to build a 
Communist society. . . .” (New Masses, 


June 25). 

No, the youth of the Soviet Union 
does not have to beg charity or jobs. 
Their country is eager for them to take 
their place in life, to add their knowl- 
edge and skill in useful pursuits for the 
common good. They will not have to 


(Continued on page 24) 





















































THE WITCHES’ CAULDRON 


&, A. A. HELLER 


Japan and Germany threaten 


Boys born in August, 1914, will be 
21 years old this month—ready for the 
army. Germany and Italy press into 
military service not only the youth, but 
children, boys and girls. The witches’ 
brew of blood and poison is ready to 
spill over. In Germany children are 
taught to imitate the youth of ancient 
Sparta, part of whose training was to 
lie in ambush and attack and kill slaves 
on the way to their homes, in order, as 
Gottfried Benn says in his recent book 
Art and Power (Berlin, 1935) “to ac- 
custom themselves to the sight of blood 
and keep their arms in training from 
the earliest years.” Mussolini sends 
shiploads of Italian youth with fire and 
sword against a primitive people to 
plunder a peaceful country and murder 
its inhabitants. Japan’s rulers follow 
step by step the imperialist plan elab- 
orated in 1927 by Premier Tanaka—ab- 
sorption of Manchuria and North China, 
preliminary to the conquest of the 
Eastern half of Soviet Siberia, from 
Lake Baikal to the Pacific Ocean. Rear 
Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., of the U. S. 
Navy calls for a leader who would “bind 
together the discordant nationalities (of 
Europe, Asia and America) and set the 
armed forces marching under a single 
banner . . . not only forever laying the 
ghost of Bolshevism, but for opening up 
the fertile lands of Russia to a crowd- 
ed and industrially hungry Europe.” 

A thousand signs point unmistakably 
to the gathering storm. How soon will 
it break? The war offices of the great 
powers originally put the date in 1942, 
but recent events forced an advance to 
1937. Even this date may be too dis- 
tant: the armies of Japan and Italy are 
already on the march. How long be- 
fore other powers become involved? 

Admiral Stirling expressed, perhaps 
unwittingly, that which is in the mind 
of the capitalist rulers the world over: 
to lay the ghost of Bolshevism and di- 
vide Russia. This is unquestionably the 
guiding line of policy in all imperialist 
councils, Bolshevism is a menace to the 
existing rule of the propertied classes, 
it must be laid low. As yet there is 
“discord” among the nationalities, and 
the “great leader,” who would unify all 
the forces “under a single vanner,” has 
not yet appeared. 

Among the “discordant nationalities” 
those which are most hard pressed 
by their own internal difficulties, are 
proceeding to put the imperialist policy 
into execution. First among these is 
Japan. 

Said Harbin Shimbun, the Manchu- 
kuo mouthpiece of War Minister 
Hayashi, in its issue of May 31: “The 
immediate task of Japan is the strength- 
ening of Manchukuo. The Soviet sub- 
marines stationed in Vladivostok are an 


the safety of the Soviet 
Union and the peace of the 
world. Italian fascism is on 
the warpath. The Little En- 
tente threatens to mobilize 
if the Hapsburgs return to 
What’s behind the 


gigantic war preparations of 


Austria. 


the imperialist nations? 


obstacle to this. As we have driven out 
the Reds from Northern Manchuria, we 
must drive the Red fleet from the Sea 
of Japan. There is a Japanese fleet in 
the Sungari. We must have free naviga- 
tion for it through the Amur up to 
Nikolaievsk; Amur must come under 
the influence of the Japanese fleet.” 
(Nikolaievsk is about 800 miles to the 
north of Vladivostok, at the mouth of 
the Amur; Sungari is a tributary of the 
Amur). 

Thus “to strengthen Manchukuo” 
Japan plans to establish buffer states 
around it: the Chinese provinces of 
Hopei, Chahar and Inner Mongolia to 
the south and west, the Soviet territory 
of the Amur, with Vladivostok, Nikol- 
aievsk and Northern Sakhalin to the 
east, and Siberia as far west as Lake 
Baikal to the north. Incidentally this 
territory, nearly as large as the United 
States, has immense deposits of iron, 
coal and oil; the richest Soviet gold 
mines are located there. 

That the Japanese rulers should de- 
sire the wealth of this territory is un- 
derstandable; Japan proper is essen- 
tially a country poor in natural re- 
sources; it must import its iron, oil, cot- 
ton, etc. Japanese gold reserves were 
$211,000,000 in 1932, on a par with Ger- 
man and Italian gold reserves of that 
year, and much below the gold reserves 
of England, France, and the United 
States. But to carry on a war of con- 
quest requires enormous expenditures. 
Evidently Japan is obtaining outside 
support. From what source? 

The second great power which is al- 
ready on the warpath is Italy. Like im- 
perialist Japan and Nazi Germany, 
Fascist Italy considers war a legitimate 
instrument of national policy. Why 
should the workers of the world, and 
friends of the Soviet Union in particu- 
lar, be concerned in Italy’s adventure in 
Abyssinia? Because, as Emperor Haile 


Selassie correctly stated (N. Y:. Times, 
July 4): “. .. it is not Ethiopia alone 
that is threatened but with it is 
menaced the whole system of peaceful 
settlement of international disputes.” 
The time for “private fights,” for lo- 
calized wars, is past. Japan’s attack on 
China, Italy’s attack on Abyssinia, Ger- 
many’s preparations for an attack in 
Europe are not and cannot remain lo- 
cal affairs. 

The Germany of Hitler doesn’t hide 
its objective: to create a German Em- 
pire of 100,000,000, extending from the 
North Sea to the Danube and the Dnie- 
per. This will require the incorpora- 
tion into Germany of Austria, Checho- 
slovakia and other small states especi- 
ally those on the Baltic, and Soviet 
Ukraine. “What we must strive for, as 
the constitutional basis of a German- 
Central European world power, is the 
union of all states occupying the spaces 
of Central Europe and the almost com- 
plete economic self-sufficiency of these 
state groups in its totality” writes a 
Nazi leader. The recent Pangerman 
Congress in Koenigsberg, composed of 
delegates from German speaking groups 
outside of Germany, expressed itself in 
similar terms. Hitler's resolve to ex- 
pand to the East, and “to lay the ghost 
of Bolshevism,” finds many sympathetic 
ears in Europe and America. As proof 
that he is able to do that, Hitler points 
to his destruction of the Communist and 
Socialist parties in Germany, together 
with the entire labor movement, includ- 
ing Catholic unions, cooperative socie- 
ties, athletic sport, and every other 
workers’ organizations. He further 
points to the fact that by breaking or- 
ganization among the workers, he was 
able to reduce wages by 50 per cent. 

Further proof of Hitler’s ability “to 
do things” is the fact that in the space 
of two years he transformed Germany 
into an armed camp. Krupp is back 
to the manufacture of cannon, shipyards 
are building warships, steel works are 
producing tanks and other military sup- 
plies, chemical works—powder and 
poison; while the heavens are deafened 
with the roar of military planes. The 
country is dotted with underground 
fortresses, with new air bases and mili- 
tary roads. To complete his prepara- 
tions Hitler may need another year or 
two; but he will have an army stronger 
numerically and technically than in 
1914, and a plentiful supply of war ma- 
terials, 

Yet Germany today is a bankrupt 
country; it has stopped payments 
abroad on government and private 
debts; it has absorbed bank reserves, 
savings banks and insurance companies’ 
holdings; it has no foreign credit. It 
also lacks essential raw materials—oil, 
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copper, cotton, tin, rubber as well as 
foodstuffs. Yet Germany spends huge 
sums on its military machine, including 
lavish outlays for stirring up Nazi sen- 
timent abroad. Who is helping Ger- 
many? 

Politically and militarily, a secret 
agreement exists between Germany and 
Japan, in which are now included Po- 
land and Finland. There is an inter- 
change of military missions between 
these countries, and an understanding 
as to the division of Soviet territory. 
However, it is insufficient to possess the 
“will to conquer” and even a first rate 
military machine. There are still need- 
ed other elements: a united people 
backing the government, and an unin- 
terrupted supply of war materials. 
Japan, Germany, Italy, Poland must ob- 
tain such material from abroad; the 
economic conditions in all these coun- 
tries are distressing; financially they 
are bankrupt or near bankruptcy. What 
is the answer to the riddle? 

The answer is furnished by the events 
of the past weeks. England is throw- 
ing her support to Germany and France 
—to Italy. The Reichsbank is draw- 
ing on the Bank of England and the 
“private” credits extended by Deterd- 
ing’s oil interests and the British muni- 
tion makers. At the same time Premier 
Baldwin, as one of the first acts of his 
administration, signed a naval agree- 
ment with Hitler, in contravention to 
existing agreements with France and 
other powers. 

On assuming office in June, Baldwin 
proclaimed some very fine sentiments: 
to labor for peace, for the betterment 
of mankind. The next day these prom- 
ises were rudely shattered; the heir to 
the British throne went out of his way 
to express friendship to the Nazis, and 
the Baldwin Government signed the 
Anglo-German naval accord. Now it is 
clear where the British Government 


stands. But it was not Baldwin or Sir 
Samuel Hoare who made the decision; 
it was the super-government of Great 
Britain that decided. The name of this 
super-government is—British Intelli- 
gence Service. Unheralded and unsung, 
this occult government runs the British 
Empire behind a Conservative or Lib- 
eral or Labor Stamp for the glory and 
profit of British finance. British Intel- 
ligence Service has been consistently 
anti-Soviet since 1917. While relations 
between England and the Soviet Union 
at present are correct and a lively trade 
profitable to both countries is carried 
on, nevertheless there is an undercur- 
rent of hostility at all times. The long 
arm of the British Intelligence Service 
reaches across continents: one day it is 
fomenting anti-Soviet feeling in Persia, 
another time in South America; it 
helped to stall on several occasions 
American recognition, and has sabot- 
aged the efforts of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to create a peace agreement in 
Eastern Europe. Since the activities of 
the British Intelligence Service are car- 
ried on under cover, and its agents are 
sworn to secrecy unto death, it is only 
at some decisive moment, at a period 
of crisis, that its true policies are dis- 
closed. We are witnessing such a period 
now. 

Against such a formidable array of 
enemies—Japan in the East; Germany, 
Poland, Finland in the West, backed by 
British support—the Soviet Government 
is exerting every ounce of energy to 
strengthen its defences and to win al- 
lies among the nations who are also 
threatened by Hitler. France, whose 
fear of revenge on the part of Nazi Ger- 
many is all too well founded, has be- 
come such an ally; so has Chechoslov- 
akia, whose very existence is endangered 
by Nazi aggression. No doubt, neither 
capitalist France, nor the Czecho- 
slovakian ruling class have any love for 
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Communist Russia, but seeking safety 
for themselves, they realize that the 
only hope of preserving peace is in ac- 
tive cooperation with the U.S.S.R. The 
agreements between the Soviet Govern- 
ment, France and Chechoslovakia are 
not military alliances directed against 
any nation. On the contrary, they ex- 
pressly provide for the inclusion of any 
country willing to join. An invitation 
to join in a general peace agreement 
has been extended to Germany and Po- 
land; their refusal demonstrates deci- 
sively their intentions. 


That the United States cannot and 
will not stay out of the coming conflict 
must be clear to all intelligent persons. 
The unprecedented militarization of the 
country, the huge naval, air and military 
appropriations, the concerted drive to 
reduce the living standards of the popu- 
lation, the severe restrictions on free- 
dom of speech and assembly—are all 
signs which forbode evil. But of one 
thing we may be fairly certain: the 
U. S. Government will not be found on 
the side of the Soviet Union when the 
great conflict breaks. 


Dark as the outlook seems, the Soviet 
Government, and the friends of the Sov- 
iet Union throughout the world, still 
persist in the hope that a major catas- 
trophe may be postponed if not averted. 
The toiling masses will not readily con- 
sent to become the offerings on the al- 
tar of Mammon, to shed their blood for 
the preservation of capitalism. Even in 
Nazi Germany, in Fascist Italy, even in 
Japan, workers in munition plants have 
gone on strike, sailors and soldiers have 
revolted against marching orders. An 
attack on the Soviet Union by capitalist 
powers is a dangerous game: it is bound 
to destroy the attackers. “It can hardly 
be doubted,” said Stalin, “that a war 
against the U.S.S.R. will lead to the com- 
plete defeat of the aggressors, to revo- 
lution in a number of countries in Eu- 
rope and in Asia, and to the overthrow of 
the bourgeois-landlord governments in 
these countries. . . . The U.S.S.R. does 
not think of threatening anybody—let 
alone of attacking anybody. We stand 
for peace and champion the cause of 
peace. ... And if the interests of the 
U.S.S.R. demand rapprochement with 
this or that country which is not inter- 
ested in disturbing peace, we shall take 
this step without hesitation.” 


In this hour of grave danger to the 
workers’ country, to the toilers in every 
land, it is most urgent that every true 
friend of the Soviet Union, every sane, 
thinking man and woman, every clear- 
headed youth, redouble their efforts to 
fight every war threat, to fight all the 
Hitlers, Hearsts and Stirlings in our 
midst, to fight all the forces who would 
plunge the world into blood and de- 
struction. These forces direct their at- 
tack on the Soviet Union because it is 
a worker’s country; and their power is 
mighty, we must realize it. But not so 
mighty as the power of the world’s toil- 
ing masses, organized in their own de- 
fence, and in the defence of the Soviet 
Union. 
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Chief topics of the day are the Sports 
Parade of yesterday, the Writers Con- 
gress in Defense of Culture, the scores 
of Arctic Expeditions starting into the 
north for the summer season. But 
hardly have I made this list and begun 
to recount them, when I suddenly re- 
member other chief topics: the various 
Soviet Republic that are this year cele- 
brating 15th year anniversaries. Also 
the papers are -just now full of a harsh- 
er topic,—the number of border provo- 
cations started by the Japanese in Man- 
churia; they are simply wantonly in- 
vading the Soviet frontiers and killing 
frontier guards, to see how much they 
can get away with. 

The list thus made gives a slight idea 
of the vast variety of life here. Gone 
are those days when it was possible for 
a reasonably intelligent person to be- 
come conversant with Soviet life “in 
general.” Soviet life is no longer “in 
general”; it is in a host of particulars. 
It develops variety in a hundred thou- 
sand directions, all of them interesting. 
No one person can begin to know them 


all. 


Among other things, note the hun- 
dred and ten thousand young peo- 
ple who yesterday marched and danced 
their way through the Red Square. The 
Sports Parade—does that sound frivol- 
ous? I assure you it is no frivolous 
thing to know that two and a half mil- 
lion young people of the USSR have 
passed the tests which qualify them for 
the badge “Ready for Labor and De- 
fense.” This badge is given not for pre- 
eminence in one line of athletics, often 
attained by uneven development in 
others. To receive it one passes a year’s 
tests in every variety of sport which con- 
duces to physical skill and development. 
Those who have passed it are really 
ready “for labor and defense.” 


Yesterday here one hundred and ten 
thousand young physical culturists 
passed the Square. Lithe golden and 
bronze bodies, bared to the sun. In 
shorts and short-sleeved shirts of gay 
colors, on floats or bearing their insig- 
nia of sport. Soviet alpinists scaling 
mountains pass on floats. Soviet bas- 
ketball players play their game right 





across the square and disappear at the 
far end. And here a game of volley 
ball marches past us, played over a 


marching net. Dozens of bats are car- 
ried aloft on shoulders, and in each of 
them sit a golden-skinned girl or boy. 

Dancing, pyramiding, cycling, march- 
ing, singing, they pass. And at the end 
a long red banner unfurls in a circling 
march: “We stand for peace and cham- 
pion the cause of peace. But we are 
not afraid of threats, and we are ready 
to answer blow for blow against the in- 
stigators of war.” 


Another event this year is the open- 
ing up of the Arctic route to commer- 
cial trade. Step by step the conquest 
of the Polar Seas advances. It has been 
achieved by the combining of individual 
daring with collective planning, by the 
merging of the efforts of thousands of 
individual heroes into one mighty So- 
cialist advance. 

One remembers the days when the 
fight was to open a route for ships in 
summer as far as the Kara Sea, that 
great harbor north of Siberia into which 
empty two rivers, the Ob and Yenesei. 
That conquest indicated the methods 
which were to be used in the steady 
advance upon the Arctic. Scientific re- 
search stations located on islands and 
mainland, airplanes, for exploration and 
mapping, radio for giving information 
of ice-floe movements, ice-breakers for 
guiding ships. Studies of the rate of 
flow and trend of currents made the 
behaviour of the ice ever more pre- 
dictable. 

Next the eastern section of the Arctic 
was attacked from Vladivostok by ships 
which travelled to the mouth of Kolima 
river. Then came the famous trip of 


the Sibiryakov, the ice-breaker which 
made the trip in a single season. Then 
the Chelyyuishk, the first vessel of or- 
dinary type to make the voyage,— 
whose ill-fated sinking brought a more 









glorious victory than the success of a 
score of ships. Last season the Litke 
made the first East-West sailing through 
the Arctic in a single season. 

This year four ordinary freighters, 
bearing commercial freight,—the prole- 
tarians of the sea, set forth. Two will 
make the passage west to east, two in 
the reverse direction. Thirty-eight ships 
will make the Kara Sea from the West; 
five will go further to the mouth of the 
Lena, a route only recently opened; 
seven go from Vladivostok to the mouth 
of Kolima. A total of 73 big vessels 
carry Arctic freight this season, not 
counting the regular colliers from Spitz- 
enberg. All these ships rely on the serv- 
ices of four great ice-breakers, which in- 
stead of accompanying the expeditions 
as heretofore, will each be assigned to 
keep open a special part of the Polar 
Sea. 


Just now, I am _ setting off for 
Karelia, which I visited last thirteen 
years ago. Karelia, the northern land 
of lakes and forests, between Finland 
and the White Sea. They are celebrat- 
ing their fifteenth anniversary as a Sovi- 
et Republic. 

Thirteen years ago I met there Rim- 
palle, returning from the opening of 
the first tiny mica mines and feldspar 
quarries of the north. He had brought 
south a hundred thousand dollars worth 
of mica for the state. I asked him what 
he got for his work. “I got rations of 
potato and gravy and one resoling of 
my boots,” he laughed. “This fall we 
go on money wages. But last year,— 
say, who'd have thought last year we'd 
have good fat gravy so soon.” .. . 

That was Karelia thirteen years ago, 
just emerging from civil war and fam- 
ine. With labor and sacrifice like this 
they had made two million rubles profit 
on the industries of the whole state and 
were proudly planning how to spend it. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The word “Birth” is used quite often 
in our literature, but for some reason 
or other mainly metaphorically. Writ- 
ers are fond of metaphors. An enthusi- 
astic article on hospitals is usually en- 
titled “Forges of Health,” while an 
article on forges will be entitled “A 
Sanatorium for Metal.” 

The word “birth” is used much in the 
same manner. You come across the most 
varied headings and titles: “Birth of a 
Blast Furnace,” “Birth of the Automo- 
bile,” “Birth of a Book.” But comrades, 
how about birth itself, the birth of a 
baby? 

We do come across such radiant head- 
ings at times, but again they are meta- 
phorical. They usually describe the re- 
birth of someone of another class. You 
will not find a description of the wor- 
ried mother, the nervous father, the 
wailing grandmother or the first cry of 
a child brought into the world. 

We will not gloss over facts. Were we 
to translate the wa-wa of baby language 
into a comprehensible tongue you might 
find something like this: 

“Comrades, to be frank with you, I 
was born entirely by mistake. Mama 


didn’t have an abortion in time, wa-wa. 
My appearance in the world was a re- 
sult, you might say of my parents’ care- 
lessness. And I can tell you what’s go- 
ing to happen to me beforehand, wa-wa. 
I won’t have any brothers or _ sisters. 
Mama doesn’t want any children, she is 
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MOTHER « 


You’ve been hearing a lot 
about the new Soviet attitude 
toward marriage and di- 


Here’s what Ilf and 


Petrov, the noted Russian 


vorce. 


satirists, have to say on the 


subject. 


not very sure of her marriage. And as 
for papa, he’s a fine one. He thinks it’s 
old-fashioned to have children. In about 
six months’ time my lively father, wa- 
wa, will run to Zags (registry bureau) 
and will get a divorce in five minutes. 
He’s fond of young women and gets 
married frequently. It’s like pulling 
teeth to get alimony from him, wa-wa. 

“T’m not lost though. ‘the Government 
will care for me. But it’s a shame, wa- 
wa. I want to live in a family, wa-wa, I 
want to be loved, petted; I want 
brothers and sisters. I want us all to 
resemble each other, to be a big happy 
crowd. I don’t want our great Ivanov 
race to die out, wa-wa. Look at me, 
how fine Iam! I weigh nine pounds, Be 
proud of me, greet me, take off your 
hat to me! Wa!” 





ILF and PETROV 


How can we refuse to obey these nat- 
ural demands, after such a vivid and 
profound speech? Why should we not 
celebrate the birth of such a new being? 

But so far we have not found any way 
of doing this. But there is no need to 
worry about it. New traditions arise of 
themselves, they cannot be created ar- 
tificially. 

At one time, methods of celebrating 
the birth of a new being were worked 
out at office desks. Icy forms of new 
traditions were outlined in special book- 
lets. It was on the basis of one of these 
formulas that the horrible, musical 
trade union mystery known as “Okto- 
briny” (October name’s day) was or- 
ganized. 

The newly born was brought to the 
local trade Union committee office and 
a gift was ceremoniously presented. The 
gift never varied; it was always a red 
satin quilt. But one paid for this by lis- 
tening to a two-hour speech on the in- 
ternational situation by the chairman of 
the committee. The newly born pro- 
tested, of course, but the experienced 
orator merely spoke louder. The grown- 
ups smoked wearily. The orchestra 
frequently played ovations. 

At the end of the speech, the infant, 
by now somewhat blue, would be given 
a name: Dobrokhim (an abbreviation 
for the Society of Chemical Defense) 
for a boy, or Kuvalda (a hammer) for 
a girl. Finally everyone dispersed, with 
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a feeling of awkwardness. The only one 
left would be the chairman, who would 
enter in his book with satisfaction: 
“Held during the first quarter of the 
year: eight political talks during the 
dinner interval, 12 cultural excursions, 
42 Oktobriny ceremonies.” 

At home, of course, Dobrokhim was 
known as Dmitri and Kuvalda as Clau- 


4 dia, but the dissatisfied feeling was not 


dispelled for some time. 

This empty form of celebration could 
not but disappear, for this is not the way 
to create customs and traditions. Last 
year Moscow welcomed the Chelyuskin 
crew and its rescuers—a truly beautiful, 
heartfelt and triumphant welcome. Yet 
no theoretical pamphlets outlining the 
methods to welqome heroes entering a 
city have been written. This welcome 
was organized spontaneously and in a 
short space of time feelings ran high. 
An event had taken place, the significant 
contents of which lent themselves to 
forms of triumphant celebration. 

When we learn to consider the birth 
of a child as a happy and beauiful event 
the form of celebrating this event will 
come of itself. Nor is there any neces- 
sity to hastily compose articles on large 
families, to call parents of these families 
“smiths, forging a child every year.” As 
far as we know, the hammer and anvil 
has nothing to do with it. 

After birth, marriage is the next im- 
portant event. In the language of 
theatrical critics we may say that mar- 
riage is a step forward compared to 
birth. But how does one take this step? 
Wa-wa, as our squalling infant would say, 
too often it is taken thoughtlessly and 
lightly. It’s quite simple to get married 
and not at all difficult to get a divorce. 
Frankly speaking, it’s easier to get a di- 
vorce than to register in a house, or to 
get a spravka, or to get kerosene out to 
the dacha. 

But the ease with which a divorce is 
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obtained is abused. This exceedingly 
wise and humane law should not be 
used as one uses a street car—pay your 
fare, go as far as you want and then 
change over to another car that you may 
fancy. The divorce law was passed to 
lighten life for people who have become 
entangled in their personal relations. It 
was never intended to serve as a cloak 
for the sexual exploits of egotistic and 
morally unclean persons. 

Of course one could easily advance 
the slogan: “Down with Don Juanism.” 
Trade union offices could issue direc- 
tions on the methods of combating these 
tendencies. Our chairman of the local 
committee who had but recently cele- 
brated the birth of an “Oktobryat” 
could then make some new entries: 

“Denounced: 85 embezzlers, 58 steal- 
ing from cooperatives, 16 Don Juans, 
two sexually depraved, others—11.”. 

But would this be of any help? Pub- 
lic opinion must come to the aid of the 
law. The man who changes his wife 
every year, the man who deserts his fam- 
ily and evades paying alimony must 
know that he will not get away with it, 
that his friends will turn from him, his 
fellow workers refuse his handshake. 


These changes are taking place with 
shameful casualness. A man deserts his 
wife for no reason at all. Officially he 
says they didn’t get on, their characters 
were different. We know he is simply a 
cad. We sympathize with the deserted 
wife, but this sympathy is abstract, it 
takes no practical forms. Friends and 
acquaintances of this bounder continue 
their friendship, drink and talk with 
him. They lack the courage to act as 
their conscience dictates—to refuse to 


shake hands. 


But as yet this is not the case. Our 
dashing Soviet hussars have no feeling 
of guilt. They exploit the law for their 
own mean purposes. Their friends do 
not condemn them. And since this is 
so, all’s well and good. 


Frequently, women refrain from hav- 
ing children because they are not sure 
of their husbands. How can one trust 
a man if he has already been married 
twice before? Why, even now he might 
desert you. There’s always the possibil- 
ity of his taking his two-weeks’ vacation 
and returning with a new wife. No, 
one dare not bear a child to such a 
slippery and lively husband. 

Then there is pure egotism. A loving, 
faithful couple, living in decent rooms, 
but they do not want children. Children, 
you see, cry and squall, you can’t go to 
the theater or visiting; they interfere, 
says the wife, with social work (as if 
bringing up children were not a social 
duty, as if there are no women who 
have families doing active social work). 

For many, of course, having a family 
is no easy matter. Living quarters are 
too small and social work takes up time. 
And yet despite this, many wives wil- 
lingly become mothers. 

The state knows this. It gives the 
mother free medical attention, vacation 
eee and after birth, arranges hospital 
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accommodations, money assistance. The 
state has organized creches, kindergar- 
ten, consultation services for mothers. 

But in personal relations motherhood 
is not given a fraction of this manifold 
attention. This is not a pleasant fact, but 
one cannot ignore it. It is around this 
fact that we have built our story. 

One cannot dispute the fact that in 
the Soviet Union women enjoy the same 
rights as men—without any limitations. 
But there are some that think this 
equality frees them from any responsi- 
bility. We are equals, they say, then 
why the special attention, why the fuss. 
We are lads and they are girls, and that’s 
all there is to it. 

Under the guise of friendliness we 
find rudeness, cynicism even, mocking 
at the natural tenderness of youth. In 
its stead there is familiarity and rough- 
ness. In such an atmosphere the im- 
portance of the attitude between men 
and women is minimized, the signifi- 
cance of marriage vanishes. 

And since marriage is not considered 
an event, it becomes insignificant and 
gray. Had breakfast, went to the movies, 
got married, paid my trade union 
dues. 

Equality with men has brought with 
it many duties for Soviet women. 
Women now study and work on the 
same basis as men. And this equality 
calls for special, chivalrous attention on 
the part of men. Not the mere polite- 
ness of picking up a handkerchief in 
cavalier-like fashion, or the offensive 
patronage over the weaker sex. 

Women should be appreciated not 
merely as textile workers, parachutists, 
engineers, but as future mothers. The 
mother of one child should be appre- 
ciated as the future mother of eight. 
... And the mother of eight should be 
appreciated. . . . We think we should 
stop guessing—we should appreciate her 
from that which she has accomplished. 


At Night 
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Right to left, reading down: Off to 
the park after working hours; “‘Awak- 
ening of the East,” a recently com- 
pleted sculpture by Tanoo, Soviet art- 
ist; a new traffic director in the big 
city; Moscow has its own Nedicks— 
hot dogs and lemonade; pictorial dis- 
play announcing sport events. 


’SOVIET-U. S. 
TRADE AGREEMENT 


4, HERBERT GOLDFRANK 


A new and important period in the 
relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union was inaugurated on 
July 13 with the signing of a trade 
agreement in Moscow by the Soviet 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Litvin- 
off, and the American Ambassador Bul- 
litt. 

The agreement was signed after a 
most difficult period in the relations be- 
tween the two countries and despite tre- 
mendous opposition from certain Amer- 
ican sources. The arrangement covers 
a period of one year, and during this 
time the Soviet Government agrees to 
purchase upward of $30,000,000 of 
American goods and the United States 
Government in turn extends to the 
USSR opportunities to increase its ex- 
ports to the U. S. 

The Hearsts and McFaddens and their 
tools in Washington, were unable to 
stop the concluding of the agreement 
although these same forces were largely 
responsible for the sudden and provoca- 
tive breaking off of the credit and trade 
discussions last fall by Secretary of 
State Hull. It would, however, be in- 
correct for us to assume that just be- 
cause the agreement was signed, the an- 
ti-Soviet forees throughout the world 
and especially in the United States are 
less active or weaker now than they 
were in 1934, 

What changes have occurred since 
last fall that have caused the Roosevelt 
administration to make a right-about 
face? Perhaps one reason is to be found 
in the fact that railroad carloadings, a 
basic index of business activity, except 
for a period of a few months are now 
at their lowest point since the crisis 
started. Another is that the number of 
unemployed workers has increased con- 
siderably during the past months. A 
third is the fact that the Soviet Union 
has been overfulfilling its Second Five 
Year Plan and increased orders have 
been placed in Italy, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium, etc., for various products 


such as machinery and _ oil-drilling 
equipment. 

The administration comes up for re- 
election in the fall of 1936 and cer- 
tainly desires to secure some business 
improvement by that time, to get at 
least a portion of the unemployed off 
the streets. At the same time, Ameri- 
can industrialists are, of course, as 
anxious as ever to find continued and 
increased profits. To be sure these same 
industrialists knew all along of the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of Soviet 
orders that were waiting and that would 
be placed in the United States—once 
normal trade relations existed between 
the two countries. But the combination 
of the pressure of the anti-Soviet forces 
and the slightly less critical situation in 
American business, along with a vague 
hope in the NRA and other administra- 
tion “plans”, caused Washington to de- 
lay the opening of the trade flow be- 
tween the two countries until July 13th. 

Concretely the new trade agreement 
will mean two things—jobs for thou- 
sands of American workers and a 
strengthening of peaceful relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

As to the first point, it will be re- 
membered that prominent authorities in 
the United States said shortly after the 
U. S. recognized the USSR that normal 
trade relations should bring work to up- 
wards of 300,000 individuals. This es- 
timate was based on a hoped-for Soviet 
business amounting to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars a year. The present 
agreement, however, covers only a smal! 
part of the Soviet orders that could be 
placed in the United States. Despite 
this fact it can be definitely stated that 
a good many thousands will find em- 
ployment as a direct result. It is al- 
most needless to repeat that Soviet in- 
dustry would prefer to purchase Ameri- 
can-made machinery, railroad equip- 
ment, internal combustion engines, elec- 
trodes, oil refining plants and machin- 
ery, technical aid contracts, etc. The 









































Soviet Union, like the U. S., is a vast 
land where mass production is planned 
on a scale comparable only to the 
United States. Therefore the prefer- 
ence for American products, American 
engineers and American technical aid. 
Thanks to the Johnson act, the Soviet 
Government will probably pay cash for 
all it buys in the United States (this 
Act barred credits or loans to countries 
in default of debts to the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and the U. S. Attorney General 
ruled that the Soviet Union was in de- 
fault, despite the fact that she has al- 
ways paid on time every cent owed). 
Likewise, the Export-Import Bank res- 
olution has not been rescinded (this 
bank was exempt from the provisions 
of the Johnson Act, but the board 
passed a resolution stating that the bank 
would not grant credits to the USSR 
until the Soviet Government had settled 
with Roosevelt the question of the tsar- 
ist and Kerensky debts—not Soviet 
debts be it noted). If the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration lived up to the promise of 
credit and loan it made to Litvinoff at 
the time of recognition then, of course, 
it would mean jobs for many more 
thousands of Americans. It is no longer 
a question of whether or not the Soviet 
Government can pay its debts—every- 
one knows that a planned society exists 
in the Soviet Union, and that nothing 
is contracted for that cannot be paid 
for. The Soviet Union will continue to 
do as it always has done—pay every ob- 
ligation on the date it is due. 

Now as to the second poent, that the 
present trade agreement means the 
strengthening of peaceful relations be- 
tween the two countries and thereby 
constitutes an additional bulwark for 
world peace. The Hearsts, McFaddens 
and other anti-Soviet forces in the 
United States were striving hard, they 
are trying hard today, to break off dip- 
lomatic relations between the USSR and 
the U. S. Even the very industrialists 
who favor the present trade agreement 
are no friends of the USSR. It is mere- 
ly opportune for them at this moment 
to trade with the Soviet Union. Prompt- 
ly after the U. S. recognized the Soviet 
Union, people in high places in Wash- 
ington said that this act was a tremen- 
dous factor for peace. On the other 
hand, when trade discussions were brok- 
en off last fall by Secretary of State 
Hull, the Japanese wmilitarists and 
other anti-Soviet forces became more 
aggressive than ever. Now with this 
trade agreement concluded a blow has 
been struck at these elements. The 
consequent strengthening of diplomatic 
relations cannot fail to follow. 

The Friends of the Soviet Union, 
while recognizing the tremendous im- 
portance of the present agreement, must 
continue to work for completely nor- 
mal relations between the U. S. and the 
USSR. The Friends of the Soviet Union 
has been working for such relations ever 
since diplomatic relations were estab- 
lished, just as before we worked for 
recognition. The present trade agree- 
ment is a big step on the way. 


LONG LIVE | 
SOVIET YOUTH. 





by 
MAXIM GORKY 


With each year our physical culture 
parades become more joyous, brighter 
and richer. The step of youth is ever 
more firm and assured, and in their eyes 
there shines more brightly the joy of 
living in a country where the beauty of 
the body is being developed so rapidly; 
in which the fighting, heroic spirit 
flames so victoriously, expressing itself 
daily in work for the enrichment of the 
nation, for the defense of the father- 
land against enemies, and almost daily 
showing itself in heroic feats for the 
good of its country. 

On seeing these tens of thousands of 
young men and girls marching in order- 
ly ranks towards a great future, you be- 
come excited to the point where your 
heart is ready to burst. You feel also 
sadness that you have no place in the 
ranks of this powerful army, that you 
are no longer capable of marching in 
steps with it and on reaching the mau- 
soleum, shouting a heartfelt “hurrah!” 

But this is a personal sorrow and it 
passes quickly like the spurt of a match. 


It is conquered by the joy of living 
among people called upon by history to 
free the entire world of toilers. In this 
joy all sorrows vanish, all misfortunes 
are easily borne, even not personal ones. 
Joy and pride—at the successes of toil 
and cultural development—where and 
by whom were the forces of these exalt- 
ing influences felt in such a measure as 
we have the right to experience. 

Long live the plain, clear wisdom of 
our leaders, the first and only leaders in 
the world who will not send, who will 
never send their people to enslave Man- 
churians, Abyssinians, Chinese, Indians! 

Long live Joseph Stalin, the man of 
great heart and wisdom, the man who 
was thanked so touchingly yesterday by 
the youth for having given them a “joy- 
ous youth!” 

Long live the youth, happy in that 
they have the opportunity freely to de- 
velop all their capabilities, all talents, 
happy in that they have the opportunity 
freely to study the great and real indis- 
putable truth! 
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An Afternoon at the Moscow Race Track 
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“He is a Volga Negro”—I heard this 
expression for the first time during the 
War, while in touch with Russian sol- 
diers. They were not dark, these Ne- 
groes from the Volga, they were Ger- 
man colonists, but despised as much by 
their Russian neighbors, as a Negro by 
the majority of his white brothers. The 
“Scarlet Empress,” Catherine, had in- 
vited German Methodists to fly from 
persecution in their home countries to 
find freedom in Russia. 

About 50,000 families followed this in- 
vitation and settled in the Volga dis- 
trict to cultivate the fertile soil under 
the burning sun of Central Russia. They 
did not find freedom—except those who 
made peace with the landowners and 
the corrupted bureaucracy and became 
a part of the exploiting classes in the 
Tsardom. They remained faithful to 
their creed, but the love for Russia 
among the rich contrasted strangely 
with the hatred of their poorer broth- 
ers against Cossacks, tax collectors and 
other agents of the Tsar. 

The soil of the Middle-Volga district 
gives a rich harvest in good years. 
Wheat, corn, watermelons, fruits and 
vegetables are cultivated by those hard- 
working German peasants in the land 
where Kalmicks and nomads _ had 
passed before. But one of five years is 
completely without rain in this part of 
Russia. The soil cracks frem_ the 
drought and the seed burns out com- 
pletely. The richer members of the col- 
onies had orchards, having made provi- 
sions for irrigation—but the poor had 
to starve when the drought came. 

While the Tsars did not interfere with 
the religion of their German colonists, 
they did everything possible to exclude 
them from the cultural development of 
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their people. After living more than a 
century in Rusia, these colonists had 
become a backward, illiterate people. 
The sons of the richer families went to 
Russian schools, but for the rest, there 
were only Sunday schools and classes 
organized by missionaries. 

The World War completely changed 
the situation. Thousands of farmers 
were deported because they were Ger- 
man. The use of their language was 
forbidden except in Church. No Ger- 
man book or newspaper was permitted 
to enter the villages. 

The Revolution changed this situa- 
tion. Returning soldiers brought the 
news of the equality of all the nations 
in the Soviet Republic. The German 
territory for two years became the bat- 
tle ground of the most terrific part of 
the civil war. And in the civil war, the 
first German Soviet Republic was born. 
The churches and sects were strongly 
opposed to Bolshevism. In 1921, the 
sun had burned the fields again and 
famine menaced the villages. The 
Church told the farmers that it was a 
plague for their sinful sympathy for the 
Soviets. 

Millions of people died from starva- 
tion, cholera and typhoid. No part of 
Russia was harder hit, than the Volga 
district. But now began a period of 
hard struggle for freedom and for cul- 
tural development. The Bolsheviks 
told the peasants, that only their back- 
ward methods of work were responsible 
for the failure of crops in the dry vears. 
Tractors, cooperative farming, big irri- 
gation works, early sowing, introducing 
of specially selected (Canadian) seeds 
—these were the practical propositions 
made to the Volga farmers. 

They seemed reasonable and yet the 
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what are conditions really likeifthis 


was settled by German coloniigs 


time? 

t 
rich farmers fought each of these sug. 
gestions, since they meant to do away 
with the eternal slavery of the small 
peasant to the rich. Some of them tried 
to return to Germany, hundreds of them 
died in German camps, while others re- 
turned and only a small part went to 
Canada and the Argentine to meet there 
even greater difficulties than they had at 
home. 

Some of the rich farmers who re 
mained in the country, started a fight 
against modern farming, against the 
Soviets, against new schools, burning 
the houses and destroying the fields of 
the most active Bolsheviks, even murder: 
ing some of them. It was the period ¥ 
hard struggle for and against collectiv: 
sation. Now, this fight is over. The 
majority of the German farmers ate 
now in collective farms. Pokrovsk and 


Engels, the centers of the Germat ! 


Volga Republic are modern cities, with 
water supply and electric lights. h 
Pokrovsk we find a number of impor 
tant factories and high schools, wher 
German is the official language. 

1934 was again a year of drought 
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There was less rainfall than even in th: Plarvir 


year of The Famine, 1921. And still 
these Soviet Germans are not starving. 
Herr Hitler and his Government ate 
collecting funds for their “Brothers 
Need”—one of his agents, Dr. Ewald 
Ammende, tried this trick even in the 
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>German Volga Republic 
st “starvation belt.” But 
this farming country that 
is far back as Catherine’s 


9 
- 9S. A—but the German farmers on 
Volga do not want or need help. 
Help your starving brothers in your 
n country first,” was the answer of 
B old settler, Fiedler. Others sent this 
» mney to the German relief for victims 
afascism. They have got all they 
i. It is sufficient to say, that the 
est in the “Hunger” year of 1934 
sone-third better than the year be- 


fhe farmers have plenty to eat— 


they have more. For them, 
re than 2,000 different books 
ve been published. German newspa- 
8 exist in all important centers. Most 
the Zollective farms have their own 
‘Mary. There is no more backward- 
fs in this Republic and _ national 
@uvinism has no place there. If we 
mMpare the life of these Soviet farm- 
# With their co-nationals in Germany, 
ere the reactionary right of succes- 

throws hundreds of thousands of 
Png farmers in the streets—we under- 
nd the tremendous change made by 
| pret Revolution in the Volga dis- 
P'arving peasants? The new build- 
fF 0 most of the collective farms con- 
pict these statements. Our friend 
Rlstad who visited “famine stricken” 
f™man farms has given already a sub- 
Ptial answer to the slanders of Mr. 
ust. Just hear this: There are sev- 


eral horse-breeding collective farms in 
the German district. The farms in Al- 
exandertal are organizing regular horse- 
races and a racing field with all con- 
veniences for visitors has been planned 
and built. Horse racing here is not a 
method of losing money, but to make 
money, since there is no betting and the 
best horses are to be sold to the Gov- 
ernment. If these German farmers were 
really starving, they would have eaten 
their horses long ago, because horse 
meat must be a delicacy for these peo- 
ple who have become cannibals, if one 
believes the stories of fascist propa- 
gandists. 


There is something more to come. 
The Soviet Government has adopted a 


great plan to transform the whole Vol- 
ga basin in one system of hydro-electric 
plants and irrigation canals. The men 
who built the Baltic-White Sea canal 
have already started in the North. In 
two or three years, there will be the gi- 
gantic Volga barrage of Kamyshin 
(down streams from the Volga Repub- 
lic) for ever to do away with the lack 
of water supply in this district, which 
will then become a real garden country. 











When Bura Mataev, the little slant- 
eyed Kirgizian, one of the students at 
the prep school in the Moscow Baumann 
Machine-Building Institute, gets up to 
speak, everyone covers his-ears. For 
Bura Mataev shouts at the top of his 
voice when he speaks. 

“Why do you yell?” admonish his 
class-mates. “You must learn to speak 
softly like a cultured person.” 

Bura grins sheepishly, hiding his face 
with his hands. “I can’t help it,” he 
says. “I always forget. You see, I used 
to be a shepherd back in Kirgizia, and 
there, when you talk to the sheep or to 
a friend on the neighboring hill, you 
have to yell.” 

If you take Bura aside and get him 
talking, he’ll tell you the story of his 
life, and how he came to Moscow from 
his small republic which borders on the 
northern edge of China. 

Bura’s family live in the northern 
part of Kirgizia where, due to the 
mountainous nature of the country, the 
chief occupation of the population is 
animal husbandry. When he was 7 
years old, Bura was already doing his 
share of the work, herding the sheep 
through the hills. 

And like most children, he had his 
troubles. 

A wolf had attacked his flock and 
killed a sheep. A trap was set for the 
wolf in the same place where he had 
made his plunder, since the wolf will 
always come back. The trap was set in 


BURA MATAEV 
STANLEY ASHTON 


In the little village where he 
lived, the Kirgiz lad heard 
marvellous stories about the 
He de- 
cided to leave home and see 
for himself. In this true 


story an American worker in 


city named Frunze. 


the Soviet Union tells what 
happened to Bura Mataev 
when he got there. 


a dense forest, so thick that eternal twi- 
light reigned. But instead of the wolf, 
it was Bura who set his foot in the trap 
and got caught. The sharp steel teeth 
of the trap dug into his foot to the 
bone and he had not the strength to 
free himself. 

That night the flock came home with- 
out him, and a searching party was sent 
out. Three days later they found him, 
almost starved to death, with his foot 
still caught in the cruel steel teeth. 

Another time Bura was sitting at a 
river bank, while the flock grazed near- 
by. Suddenly he heard a hiss, felt a 
sharp pain in his ankle and saw a long 
snake gliding away. His leg began to 
swell. When they found him several 
hours later, his leg was twice its normal 
size and his side had begun to swell 
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also. He was treated according to Kir- 
gizian custom. 

Twenty horned rams were lined up 
and he had to sit on the back of one 
of the middle ones for two hours. But 
it so happened that one of the middle 
rams was his deadly enemy and tried 
to buck him at every opportunity. In 
vain did Bura protest that he didn’t 
want to sit on him, but the people made 
him. The ram did its best to dislodge 
him and he spent two hours of agony 
on the ram’s back. Then he was taken 
off and brought to a hut where he lay 
for seven days and was fed nothing but 
water. The wound healed. 

When he was 15 years old, he de- 
cided that he wanted to study. There 
was a small country school, a half day’s 
ride on horseback from the family hut, 
which was opened only during the win- 
ter. Getting on his horse, he told his 
father that he would return in the 
spring to help with the herding, and 
then set off for school. There he was 
clothed and fed and received his first 
initiation into the mysterious art of 
mathematics. It was here, also, that he 
became a Komsomol. 

So enthused was he with his studies, 
that he returned to the school each win- 
ter for four years and would probably 
have continued studying there, had not 
some Russian scientific workers hap- 
pened to pass by his village one sum- 
mer. 

They told him wonderful stories of a 
marvelous city named Frunze, the cap- 
ital of Kirgizia, which was situated 
some four days’ ride on horseback from 
his village. Bura asked them if more 
than 500 people lived there, and when 
the Russians told him that no less than 
60,000 persons inhabited the city, his 
amazement knew no bounds. 

But the Russians did not stop at that. 
They told him that in Frunze there 
were wagons which, although neither 
pushed nor pulled by anything visible, 
could out-speed the swiftest horse, paper 
horns from which issued the loudest 
music, glass balls which lit up all the 
houses. Bura was ready to dance for 
excitement. That night he decided to 
go to Frunze. 

But when he broached the subject to 
his aged father and mother the follow- 
ing morning, he was met with uncon- 
ditional refusal. 

“Who knows what will happen to you 
there,” they said. “You will never come 
back.” 

Bura wept and pleaded, but in vain. 
And that night, when the house slept, 
he stole out to the stable, quietly sad- 
dled his horse, led him softly out of 
the yard and then sped toward the west. 
It was there, the Russians had told him, 
that Frunze lay. 

His eyes sparkle when he remembers 




















that four-day ride. At last he was going 
to see all those marvels the Russians had 
spoken about. He was going to go to a 
big school in a stone building. And yes, 
he was going to find out at last how a 
telegram is sent. 


Many were the quarrels he had had 
with his comrades about the telegraph 
wires which passed through his village. 
Some said that the telegram was hung 
on the wires, and at night the wind 
pushed the telegram along the wires. 
But Bura had always claimed that there 
were little holes in the wires and that 
the telegrams were rolled up tight and 
pushed into the holes. But how they 
traveled along the wires, he never 
found out. Now he would discover the 
secret! 


On the fourth day, he entered the 
city of wonders. As he rode down the 
main street, staring about him, his 
horse suddenly shied in fright as a man, 
seated on top of two thin wheels, 
whizzed by him. Bura was no less sur- 
prized than his horse. How could a 
man run along on two wheels without 
falling down? Someone standing near- 
by told him that he had just seen a bi- 
cycle. But that didn’t explain anything. 


What to do next? He was penniless 
in a strange city. He went to the mar- 
ket place and sold his horse. With 350 
rubles in his pockets, he felt a little 
better. But for a month he wandered 
about before he could sufficiently gather 
together his scattered wits and go to the 
proper authorities. He was placed in 
the first grade at the technical high 
school. There they gave him a place 
in the students’ dormitory, gave him a 
real Russian coat, a suit and a pair of 
shoes, such as he had seen for the first 
time in his life when those Russians had 
come to his village. 


Being safely ensconced in school, he 
sent a letter to his father telling him 
where he was. Two weeks later his 
father came galloping into town. When 
he appeared in the dormitory and Bura 
walked up to him, his father stared a 
long time without recognizing him. But 
when Bura spoke, his father threw his 
arms about him and cried. 

“Come back, my son,” he pleaded. 
“You will die here.” 


Bura took him to the director of the 
school. The director spoke to him for 
a long time. Then he took him for a 
ride in one of those horse-less wagons. 
His father tried not to show his terror 
before his son who, had he known it, 
was as frightened as he. Afterwards 
they went to a kino. When the lights 
went out, and figures appeared on the 
screen, his father tried to run out but 
the director held him fast. For three 
days they showed him the sights of the 
town. 

“Your son will become an engineer 
and bring all these wonders to your vil- 
lage,” the director told his father. On 
the fourth day, his father blessed him 
and went home, happy. 


All winter Bura studied there and in 
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Tanya and her classmates are enjoying the book she won for her good work in school. 


the summer went home. His arrival was 
the biggest sensation the entire district 
had experienced in a long time. Dressed 
in a European suit, shirt with a lot of 
blue stripes, shoes, Russian hat and with 
a white towel wrapped around his neck 
in lieu of a scarf, Bura appeared in the 
village like a miracle from the sky. 

But when he took his hat off, his 
mother hid her face in her shawl and 
the neighbors pointed angry fingers at 
him. He had let his hair grow like a 
Russian! 

“Shave your head,” his father de- 
manded. 

What should he do? He was a Kom- 
somol. A Komsomol should not believe 
in religious superstitions. But then 
there was the whole village! 

Bura shaved his head. His mother 
kissed him. “You are ours once more,” 
she said. 

That summer he returned to sheep 
herding. 

Each winter he went back to school. 
He joined the Communist Party, and 
began to take an active part in its work. 
He continued his studying and herding 
until 1932, when another one of the 
great events in his life took place. 

An all-union student congress was go- 
ing to be held in Moscow, the capital 
of all the Soviet Union which lay some- 
where far beyond the mountains. From 
all over the country the best students 
were going to attend the congress. Stu- 
dent delegations even from foreign coun- 
tries were going to be present. And Bura 
was elected to go as a delegate from 
Kirgizia! 

How he got on a railroad train, pulled 
by a huge steel monster, for the first 
time in his life, of all the wonderful 
things he saw on the way, of his arrival 
in Moscow where he saw houses filled 
with people hurtling along iron rails, 
where these strange horseless wagons 


were like trees in a forest, where houses 
towered 10 flights into the sky, all this 
was like a dream. 

Bura was elected a member of the 
presidium at the congress. And one of 
the days he was even chairman. In that 
vast hall, filled with thousands of stu. 
dents from all over the world, he spoke 
as though he were back in the hills 
again, and he was clearly heard to the 
last row. 

When he went back to Kirgizia, it 
was with but one thought—to come 
back to Moscow and study. Yes, the di- 
rector of the high school at Frunze was 
right. He would study. He would be- 
come a great engineer. He would bring 
these marvelous things—the automobile, 
the tram-car, the electric light, the ra- 
dio—to Kirgizia. 
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On The Mudson — Beacon, N. Y. 
Hotel rooms and Bungalows 
for 2 and 4. 

Hand - Ball-Tennis-Volley-Ball 
- Basket-Ball - Baseball - Soc- 
cer - Running Track - Ping- 
Pong - Swimming. 

Ed Deutsch, Sport Director. 
Mandy Shein—Chorus Leader. 

H. Gray—Stage Director. 

Ed Bates—Dancing Instructor. 

Pierre De Geyter Trio. 

5 piece Dance Orchestra. 

Beatrice Blaser — Workers School 


Teacher. 

David Atwell—Cultural Director. 
$14.00 per week 
$2.65 per day 

Cars leave daily 10:30 a.m. from 

2700 Bronx Park East. 
Round trip $2.00 
By train—Grand Central Railroad 
to Beacon, N 
Tel. Beason 731 
City Office—Estabrook 8-1400 
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BEAL vs. BEAL 


MYRA PAGE EXPOSES ANOTHER 


Everybody despises a traitor. Every- 
one rightly suspects whatever he 
says. It takes the notorious Mr. 
Hearst first to bribe and then to 
set forth as a “hero” and “an au- 
thority on Russian affairs,” just such 
a creature. I refer to the articles 
now appearing in the Hearst papers 
over the signature of Fred Beal. Of all 
the war-inciting attacks on the Soviet 
Union, this series by a renegade strike 
leader is quite the most unscrupulous 
and vicious. 

In his articles, Beal complains of be- 
ing “dictated to” in the Soviet Union, of 
being ordered about. The truth was 
that when he was in the USSR in 1933 
he was dealt with too gently and I state 
this not on hearsay but from personal 
knowledge. As a foreigner and politi- 
cal exile, he was accorded special con- 
sideration. This he acknowledges in his 
articles. His activities and talk often 
disrupted the work and were acts 
against the Soviet people. When this 
was explained to him, he took it as lack 
of freedom! However, in his pamphlet, 
cited below, he tells how much free- 
dom really exists in the USSR. Many 
attempts were made to draw him away 
from his old soft habits and into the 
new life. He resisted all. He was of- 
fered many jobs. He refused them. 
Learn a trade, work in a factory? 
Never! He was too old—over thirty! 
He was also offered chances to study. 
He refused them, too. He was admit- 
tedly lazy, one of the laziest persons I 
have ever seen. 

Finally he agreed to go to the Khar- 
kov tractor works to carry on social and 
cultural work among the foreign work- 
ers there: but instead of making an hon- 
est effort to break with his bad habits 
and take hold in earnest, as he had 
promised, he kept himself busy “having 
a good time.” He justified flunking out 
on his job by exaggerating every diff- 
culty, and mourning his lost Utopia, 
even while the Soviet workers were cele- 
brating the successful completion of 
their First Five Year Plan and the be- 
ginning of the Second. Wilfully he shut 
his eyes to the great advances on every 
hand. When the Soviet workers let him 
know that they had no intention of sup- 
porting a lumpen proletarian, in other 
words, a professional bum, he quit the 
country in disgust. 

In 1933, Beal published an eighty 
page pamphlet entitled Foreign Work- 
ers In a Soviet Tractor Plant. In this he 
completely refutes the charges which 
he now brings against the Soviet govern- 
ment. In the Hearst press he writes 
high-priced—and equally important to 
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HEARST TOOL 


Beal—highly advertised articles (Hearst 
has made him a Big Shot again!) about 
“bureaucracy” and “a class of parasites.” 
But on page 21 of his booklet we read, 
“Piecework in the USSR means greater 
dividends for the workers for there are 
no private individuals here to steal the 
harvest from the gains of such a sys- 
tem.” 

Again, on page 54 we read, “We for- 
eigners, along with Soviet workers, feel 
that in producing these tractors we are 
doing something for ourselves and for 
mankind in general, we are not produc- 
ing something for some greedy individ- 
ual.” He tells how the tractor workers 
run their trade union and carry through 
their annual shop elections (pg. 37-40), 
the free exercise of criticism of any de- 
ficiencies and instances of bureaucratic 
methods (pg. 31, 36, ete.) and the great 
effort made by the Soviet workers and 
government officials to draw all the for- 
eign workers into active participation in 
running things. 

In the Hearst press, Beal’s heart 
bleeds for the “starving Russian work- 
ers,” but this same Beal in his pamph- 
let describes the new apartment houses 
and restaurants which have been built 


for the use of these same workers. 

How can you explain such incon- 
sistencies? Clearly in one case or the 
other, Beal has deliberately misrepre- 
sented the truth, As one who has been 
to the Kharkov tractor works several 
times, I know that it is not the pamph- 
let which lies. 

On page 50, Beal writes, “It would 
not be true to say that all the foreigners 
have been satisfied with life in the Sov- 
iet Union. Most of them came with hon- 
est intentions, but there were also a few 
who expected to get something for 
nothing. They were, of course, disap- 
pointed and quickly returned.” This is 
Beal’s commentary on Beal. 

At the end of the pamphlet there are 
attached letters from eleven of the lead- 
ing foreign specialists and skilled work- 
ers at work in the Kharkov Tractor 
Works. These men describe with real- 
istic enthusiasm what working and liv- 
ing in the Soviet Union has meant for 
them. It is clear what contempt these 
honest workers would have for the trait- 
or, exposed by his own words. For 
Beal’s articles in the Hearst press are a 
weapon in the hands of the war-mongers 
against the first workers’ republic. 








In 1933 Fred Beal wrote a pamphlet for American workers. For- 
eign Workers in a Soviet Tractor Plant, in praise of Socialist industry. 
In 1935 he writes a series of articles for Hearst slandering the Soviet 


workers and branding himself a liar. 


Here are a few instances of 


Bealism—a deadly disease produced by too close contact with Hearst 


gold. 


1935 

“The Stalinites justify piece-work 
and the speed-up system on the 
ground that this is necessary for 
building Socialism. Every injustice, 
everything that is despicable is done 
in the sacred name of the revolu- 
tion, of Socialism and of a classless 
society.” 


1935 

“Songs and poems have been 
written about the shock brigaders. 
Some of them are undoubtedly 
honest and make sacrifices for their 
ideals, for the future. But most of 
them are simply stool-pigeons and 
spies, who spy on their brothers 
who do not have as much energy as 
some of the shock brigaders, and 
do not give up their whole life for 


‘Socialist construction’.”’ 





1933 
“The tendency in America, of 
course, is to have the line moving 
as fast as human beings can keep 
up with it, But our plant has con- 
sideration for the workers. The 
assembly line moves evenly on, 
workmen on each side slip in the 
various parts needed in the build- 

ing of the tractor.” 


1933 

“The records say that Comrade 
Osseekin is ‘one of the best brigade 
leaders, working days without rest, 
without sleep; in the cold, incle- 
ment weather he sacrificed himself 
for the great building.’ He, too, was 
a peasant. There are hundreds 
and thousands of Movlevs, Maru- 
sins, Osseekins in the Soviet Union, 
all of them playing their heroic 
parts in the tremendous battles for 
socialist construction.” 
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Moscow-Frisco 
Flight 


As we go to press, word comes of 
the projected flight from Moscow to San 
Francisco by way of the North Pole. 
The plane and the crew are in readi- 
ness, waiting only for favorable weather 
reports to take off, and perhaps by the 
time this issue is off the press the flight 
will already be under way. 

Sigmund Levanevsky, the noted pilot 
sometimes referred to as the Soviet 
Lindbergh, will be in command. 

The course set for the Soviet plane, 
which is single-motored and entirely 
Soviet-constructed, totals a little less 
than 6000 miles. 

The principal objects of the flight, 
according to Professor Otto U. Schmidt, 
head of the Northern Sea Route Depart- 
ment, are: (1) to blaze the way for a 
regular aviation route between the 
USSR and North America; (2) to lay 
the groundwork for the early establish- 
ment of a permanent meteorological 
station at the North Pole; (3) to open 
the way to a thorough exploration of 
the central part of the polar icecap, 
much of which has never been visited. 


A class in physical culture at a workers’ 
club in Moscow 





NOTICE 


To Subscription Workers 


All subscription books sent to subscription 
workers ai.d members of the F.S.U. before 
July Ist should be returned for exchange for 
new books. 


Subscription workers in the contest should 
see to it that their books are numbered and 
bear on each page the seal of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY. 
























Romain Rolland is in the Soviet Union: The world-renowned French writer and staunch 


friend of the Soviet Union had a heart to heart talk with Stalin. 


Left to right: Mme. 


Rolland, Romain Rolland, Stalin and Arosiev, chairman of the Society for Cultural Rela- 


tions with Foreign Countries. 








TWO PLANS 
Of 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 
&, HENRY HATTON 


There is all the difference of two di- 
vergent worlds between the newly en- 
acted American social insurance system 
and the social insurance system of the 
Soviet Union. 

The former system is essentially a 
technique insuring the capitalist order; 
the latter system is fundamentally con- 
cerned with the insurance of the work- 
ers. Based entirely on actuarial or in- 
surance principles, the American plan 
can at best cover a few economic hazards 
over a short period of time. The nature 
of Soviet society, on the other hand, 
makes it possible for the worker to be 
protected against all hazards at all 
times; the Russian worker is not given 
merely insurance—but security. 


The basic differences are revealed by 
the circumstances surrounding the birth 
of both these systems. 


Despite the fact that Russia was bare- 
ly out of the throes of revolution and 
counter-revolution, that the economy of 
the country was in a precarious state, 
the Soviet Government issued this 
declaration of social insurance on No- 
vember 12, 1917. 


“The Russian proletariat has taken 


‘as its motto the complete social insur- 


ance of the workers as well as of the 
poor in the towns and villages. The 
government of the Tsar, proprietors, 
and capitalists, as well as the govern- 


ment of conciliation and coalition have 
not realized the claims of the workers 
on this subject. 

“The Workmen’s and Peasants’ Gov- 
ernment, following the advice of the 
Soviets of Workmen, Soldiers and Peas- 
ants Deputies, announces to the Russian 
working class and to the poor in the 
towns and villages that it will imme- 
diately prepare decrees concerning’ so- 
cial insurance based on the proposals. 
made by the workers: 

“1. Insurance for all workers without 
exception, as well as for the poor in the 
towns and villages. 

“2. To extend insurance to all kinds 
of loss of capacity to work, principally 
in the case of illness, infirmity, age, 
pregnancy, widowhood and the death 
of parents, as well as for unemployment. 

“3. All expenses charged to the em- 
ployers. 

“4. Compensation, all the salary at 
least, in case of incapacity to work or of 
unemployment. 

“5. The complete autonomy of the 
insured in all the organizations of in- 
surance.” 

The necessary decrees followed in 
rapid succession. A decree of November 
17 extended free health services to all; 
a decree of December 11 instituted un- 
employment insurance; a decree of De- 
cember 12 inaugurated sickness insur- 


ance. 
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These and succeeding decrees brought 
about the realization of the social in- 
surance program advocated by the 
Prague Bolshevik Conference as far 
back as 1912. The following plan, drawn 
up by Lenin for that conference, is now 
in complete effect. 

“The best form of. workers’ insurance 
is state insurance, built on the follow- 
ing basis: 1. It must care for the work- 
ers in all cases of loss of working capa- 
city due to accident, sickness, old age, 
invalidity; for the women workers like- 
wise in case of pregnancy and child- 
birth; for widows and orphans after the 
death of the bread-winner, also in case 
of loss of support as a result of unem- 
ployment. 2. The Insurance must em- 
brace all wage wo~kers and all members 
of their families. 3. All insured must 
receive relief to the full amount of their 
wages, all costs be borne by the employ- 
ers and the state. 4. All branches of the 
insurance system are to be administered 


as uniform insurance organizations on 
the basis of complete administration 
by the insured themselves.” 

Quite different were the circumstances 
surrounding the birth of the Roosevelt 
administration’s social insurance system. 
While a crisis also existed when the 
American plan first saw the light of day 
it was because of—not despite—this 
crisis that President Roosevelt rushed 
through insurance legislation. Paying 
even meager relief to twenty-million 
persons was proving much too costly. 
Mass destitution and unemployment 
was becoming a permanent problem. 
Unrest was rampant everywhere. About 
twenty million persons were reported 
to be advocating the fantastic Townsend 
$200-a-month-old-age-pension scheme. 
More than five million workers were 
loudly demanding the “outrageous” 
Lundeen social insurance bill. Social 
insurance was unavoidable. The proper 
brand was concocted by the Pres- 


ident’s Committee on Economic Se- 
curity with the aid of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other business 
organizations. In introducing the Com- 
mittee’s plan, which in effect was his 
own, President Roosevelt stated in not 
very subtle terms: 

“The establishment of sound means 
towards a greater future economic se- 
curity of the American people is dic- 
tated by a prudent consideration of the 
hazards involved in our national life. 
No one can guarantee this country 
against the dangers of future depres- 
sions but we can reduce these dangers 
... We pay now for the dreadful con- 
sequences of economic insecurity—and 
dearly. This plan presents a more equi- 
table and infinitely less expensive means 
of meeting these costs.” 








U. S. S. R. 


All workers are insured. Ac- 
cording to 1932 figures, 22 
million persons or 99 percent 
of the total number of work- 
ers were protected. 


All economic risks are in- 
sured against by a unified, in- 
tegrated system. 


The entire cost of social in- 
surance is paid for by the em- 
ployer—the state. 


The worker’ contributes 
nothing. 


The entire social insurance 
system is compulsory. 


The average rate of con- 
tribution by the employer cov- 
ering all risks is 13 percent of 
payroll; sometimes the rate is 
as high as 15 percent’ and 20 
percent and in addition to the 
payrolls—“‘socialized wages.” 


Prior to 1933 the Commis- 
sariat of Labor administered 
the social insurance system 
with the collaboration of the 
trade unions. Today the sys- 
tem is administered directly 
by the trade unions in the 
various industries. 


Due to the absence of un- 
employment since 1930, un- 
employment insurance has 
been suspended. When in op- 
ration the plan _ extended 
wage-benefits to all of the 
jobless for an eighteen-month 
period. 


A comprehensive old-age 
insurance system was recently 


U. S. A. 


The majority of the work- 
ers are not covered by the 
economic security bill, which 
provides no genuine insurance 
even for those who do come 
under it. 


A few hazards are partly 
insured against by a hodge- 
podge of systems. 


Only a portion of the 
various costs is paid by the 
employer—a_ cost that he 
eventually deducts from 
wages. 


Under both the old-age and 
unemployment insurance 
plans of the economic secur- 
ity bill, the worker is com- 
pelled to contribute. 


Only the old-age and un- 
employment insurance plans 
are compulsory and then to a 
very small degree. Company 
systems will virtually be per- 
mitted. 


During the first year the 
employer pays no more than 
1 percent of payroll for un- 
employment and 1 percent 
for old age insurance. The 
most the employer will have 
to pay in future years for un- 
employment insurance is 3 
percent—for old age insur- 
ance 2% percent. 


The workers are excluded 
from any share in manage- 
ment or administration of 
either the old age or unem- 
ployment plans. A Social In- 
surance Board appointed by 
the President is to have com- 
plete administrative power. 


No more than $15 per 
week for a maximum of fif- 
teen weeks is contemplated 
= the economic security 
ill. 


The economic security bill 
provides for a relief-pension 





U. S. S. R. 


launched. It is intended to 
care for all aged workers. 


In the case of the death of 
a worker or of his depend- 
ents, funeral expenses are 
paid for. 


All workers obtain benefits 
if incapacitated by an indus- 
trial accident or industrial 
disease. 


Women are freed from 
work eight weeks before and 
eight weeks after confine- 
ment; full wages are paid 
during this period. 


All workers permanently 
incapacitated by an industrial 
accident or occupational dis- 
ease are entitled to pensions. 


Full wages are paid to work- 
ers during periods of illness. 


Medical treatment given all 
workers. 


The expenditure by the 
state for social insurance was 
39 percent of the workers’ 
wages in 1932. That is, the 
worker receives, in addition 
to his regular wages, a 39 per- 
cent socialized wage. 


Special dietetic treatment, 
including overnight rest 
homes for workers whose con- 
dition is not such as to neces- 
sitate their giving up work 
but who require diet and 
treatment. 


Additional nurseries, kind- 
ergartens, milk stations and 
camps for workers’ children. 


U. S. A. 


for the aged now destitute, an 
old age insurance plan _ to 
which workers must contrib- 
ute and a voluntary annunity 
system for persons of small 
incomes, 


No provision. 


The economic security bill 
makes no provision or insur- 
ance for industrial accidents 
or occupational illness. (Such 
hazards are left to the vol- 
untary efforts of employers to 
reduce accidents and to forty- 
four different laws—majority 
elective—in some forty-four 
states.) 


No provision. 


No provision. 


No provision. 
No provision. 


One hundred million dol- 
lars has been appropriated by 
Congress to initiate the Presi- 
dent’s plan; total wages in 
1933 was about twenty-nine 
billion. The real burden, the 
taxes, are to be borne by the 
workers. 


No provision. 


No provision. 
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A BREEZE IN THE 


ose? 
cian 


Sy FEODOR MAXIM LEVOV 


During the current economic year at 
a Siberian factory, the Spring quarter, 
to be exact, a fitter, a young woman 
fell in love with the shop foreman. 
passionate affair developed, overflowing 
with eloquent sighs, charming reserves, 
bashful handclaspings, downcast eye- 
lashes, and other fascinating nonsense, 
which by ways unknown makes sense 
to persons in love, utterly transforming 
hitherto normal members of society. 
I, who write these lines, admit never 
ceasing to wonder at these things;—how 
for instance a grown-up man with door- 
wide shoulders, a serious worker sud- 
denly began to blush, to sigh, to shave, 
te wear spotless collars and to commit 
other eccentric pranks which astonish 
those who know him well. His eyes get 
devilish gay, his hands hot and sweaty 
and his hair which used to stick out in 
ridiculous tufts now suddenly seems to 
comb itself like a bewitching fur. 

Something like this happened to the 
boss, only we must add that his shop 
work was also affected by his strange love 
malady. He began to pay less attention 
to machines, to quit work early in the 
afternoon, while the shop’s percentages 
of scrap goods mounted with every pass- 
ing day of his rising fever. Over the 
shop hung the threat of disgrace for 
non-fulfillment of the plan. 

The shop committee then decided to 
take a hand in the affair. They called 
the young woman fitter on the carpet 
in a special meeting. They impressed 
her with the seriousness of disturbing 


‘the boss’s piece of mind and in a plen- 


ary manner passed the following deci- 
sion: 

“After due consideration of the fact 
that output lags far behind the quarter- 
ly production plan, it is proposed that 
comrade Galkina Anna, withhold her 
love from shop foreman Maksimenko 
until the quarterly plan is fulfilled.” 

Well, so that’s it! Mankind’s best 
brains, philosophers and poets of all 
ages have devoted their entire lives to 
the study of this delicate and tangled 
feeling, generals and sages, like birds 
of the air have become enmeshed in 
the love-net and here this shop commit- 
tee heard this case and with one sweep 
decreed to postpone this distressing 
emotion to the next quarter. 

By the way, this case, given timely 


Yakovlev and his wife had a 
hard time convincing the janitor 


that they were really married. 


literary description here, is not a soli- 
tary one, of how love can be managed 
simply as an administrative affair. 


Last month, a certain Yakovlev, an 
army flyer came back to Leningrad from 
a military commission in the Pamir. 
Besides bringing with him a consider- 
able number of flying hours he brought 
also a young bride. The husband and 
wife settled in Yakovlev’s old room on 
Red Army Street, No. 8. Their idyllic 
life, so-called from time immemorial, 
might have passed in cloudless blue 
happiness, had not something happened 
the very first days which spoiled al! their 
youthful Joys. 

One morning, the house manager, in 
leather leggins, Ukrainian shirt and an 
old-fashioned cloak with lion’s paw 
bronze clasps, a man whose face seemed 
a hurried disguise put on over the 
physiognomy of a Tsarist official, called 
comrade Yakovlev into his office and 
in a reproachful tone declared that 
since the house management had no doc- 
ument witnessing to their marriage re- 
lations, he could not register Yakovlev’s 
so-called wife. The house manager 
meant apparently the record of ZAKS 
(Registration Bureau for Acts of Civil 
Status) as proof of a marriage relation- 
ship. It should be said that the mar- 
ried couple had no such record simply 
because at the present time in remote 
Pamir in Khoroche, where the Yakov- 
lev’s arrived from there was no ZAKS 
office. 


Yakovlev immediately went with his 
wife to ZAKS. There the clerk refused 
to record Yakovlev’s bride, since she had 
just arrived from the Pamir and until 
now had not had her passport registered 
in Leningrad. The Yakovlev’s hurried 
at once to the police station. But here, 
the sergeant threw up his hands and 
advised (perfectly seriously) that they 
return to the Pamir and wait there un- 
til a branch of the Registry Bureau for 
Acts of Civil Status be organized in 


Khoroche. When the Yakovlev’s ex- 
plained that they could not travel to the 
Pamir now, because the auto and air 
transport lines do not operate in au- 
tumn, the policeman sank back in pro- 
found reverie, took pity on the young 
couple but declined to solve their un- 
believable dilemma. 

Life went round in a kind of satanic 
circle, from which the married couple 
could in no way extricate themselves. 
Daily, husband and wife went in vain 
to the house management, in vain they 
pleaded that one could not exist with- 
out the other. The house management 
turned a deaf ear to all their pleadings, 
refusing to recognize their unregistered 
love. Finally when Mrs. Yakovlev 
flatly refused to leave the house and the 
army flyer threatened to give flying les- 
sons free of charge to anyone who dared 
intrude into their happy nest, the house 
management was moved by compassion 
and ordered the janitor to ascertain if 
these suspicious residents actually lived 
in a married state. 

Sergeich, the janitor, weak, under- 
sized old man was of that category of 
people called “just.” He had such a 
large moustache he could have brushed 
it across his cheek-bones and encircled 
his ears. However, he took no pride 
in this prank of nature and honestly 
acted his humble role in society. Hav- 
ing been ordered by the house manage- 
ment, Sergeich began immediately to 
fulfill his ardous duties. Several times 





She jumped four and a half miles— 
in a parachute—for the fun of it. 
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a day, pretending to be perfectly in- 
different, he called at Yakovlev’s apart- 
ment. He smelled the air inquisitively 
as if it bore the scent of the fatal se- 


cret. The couple knowing that their 
happiness lay in the janitor’s hands, 
upon seeing Sergeich at once began to 
kiss with exaggerated tenderness, to hop 
about like kid goats, to call each other 
intimate nicknames, to suggest in every 
way to Sergeich that their conjugal love 
was pure as crystal. 

But Sergeich was experienced and did 
not nibble at this bait. He went to the 
house manager and said skeptically: 

“They were kissing. . . . Think that 
over! These days, anyone who’s not 
lazy, kisses. . . . 

“The other day he called her pussy. 
. .. Pussy dear, he says, go and put on 
the teapot. . . . And she purrs back at 
him like a little cuckoo. . . .We knew 
all these tricks. . . . You can’t take us, 
brother, without arms. ... We sipped 
many cabbage soups during the Russian- 
Japanese War... .” 

This hellish dependence on the jan- 
itor might have lasted God knows how 
long, if Sergeich had not once called to 
see the Yakovlev’s at a moment wholly 
improper, when (everything, you see, 
happens in the family, well that’s life) 
a small quarrel took place between the 
partners. Well, Sergeich came into the 
room just at the moment when citizen 
Yakovlev put his heart in a curse, call- 
ing citizenness Yakovlev a turkey-hen 
or something like that. The couple 
grew pale. All was ended! All their 
dreams were shattered to oblivion. 
Sergeich calmly looked over the room. 
Without batting an eyelash, he examin- 
ed the faces of the married couple. The 
wrangle’s invisible traces had not yet 
faded into thin air. He twirled his 
moustache and silently went out, closing 
the door behind him. 

He went that evening with a decided 
gait to the house manager. 

“They are married,” he said with con- 
viction. “One cannot doubt it. ... They 
cursed each other today. . . . Used the 
worst words. .. . My own ears heard it. 
... That, my dear fellow, is a sure sign. 
. . . Every fool can kiss. ... You don’t 
take us without arms, brother. ... Why, 
in the Russian-Japanese War, we...” 

The Yakovlev’s were called at once 
into the house manager’s office, where 
in their presence, Sergeich triumphantly 
inscribed, “Actually arrived, live to- 
gether and are married, witnessed to by 
Janitor, Avdonin.” 

With this convincing and priceless 
document in hand, the young married 
couple went to the People’s Court, 
which “decided to recognize” the mar- 
riage of the Yakovlev’s. 

This story is happily ended. The 
bold hero, a man before his time, a man 
of advanced ideas, proves to be the jan- 
itor. From henceforth, we shall picture 
him as holding a broom and water-hose 
in his hands and wearing a pair of ele- 
gant pink wings on his shoulders. 


What is love? A wind rustling amid 
roses! ... Hamsun, who is not unknown, 
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“ROTTEN LIBERALISM” 


(Continued from page 7) 


compete for jobs with their elders. 
Their Socialist fatherland has planned 
for their future in advance, has created 
the conditions which assist every indi- 
vidual to live, to grow, to do his best. 
Equality of opportunity is no longer 
an alluring theory, as in the U. S. It 
is a living fact, a matter of course. 
“Every cook must know how to gov- 
ern,” said Lenin. Every Soviet citizen, 
every schoolboy and girl, are conscious 
of their part, of what they can con- 
tribute to the community. 

Dr. Angell, with all due respect to his 
erudition, pretends to see realities in 
appearances; when he speaks of “liber- 
ty of the human spirit” and equality of 
opportunity in America and _ other 
“democratic” countries, he assumes that 
these things exist for all citizens. But 
the overwhelming masses in these coun- 
tries, the masses who have neither prop- 
erty, nor position, nor even the certain- 
ty of a job, know through daily bitter 
experience that there is neither liberty 
nor equality for them. “Democracy,” as 
preached by Dr. Angell, is merely a 
pleasant name for exploitation and op- 
pression of the many by the few. That 
is why the masses in all countries turn 
their eyes to the Soviet Union, for they 
recognize that in the Socialist land 
alone exists that real democracy, that 
reality of a better life, to which they 
aspire and to which they have a right. 

Dr. Angell accuses the Soviet state 
of “employing ruthless brutality to 
achieve this end.” The physician em- 
ploys ruthless brutality to bring forth 
the child from the womb of its mother, 
the scientist uses brutal methods in his 
laboratory, to discover some new secret 
of nature. Man fought throughout the 
ages for betterment, and by fighting 
achieved whatever advances he has 
made. Today, the ruling class in both 
democratic and fascist countries—cap- 
italists and landlords all—not only sup- 
press with ruthless brutality every at- 
tempt of the workers, farmers, the job- 
less youth, to better their condition, but 
are madly preparing to launch another 
war. For whose gain? For the gain of 
the small minority that rules. Is it not 
much more just, much more to the ben- 
efit of the vast majority of toiling hu- 
manity to suppress the small minority 
which stands in their way to a broad, 








held such an opinion on this question. 
Splendid idea but a thoughtless one.... 
And does this breeze rustle in a ZAKS 
record? And does this breeze bear the 
rose-bud stamp and signature of court 
officials? 

Thank the janitor Sergeich! Me, 
alone of all involved in this affair, with- 
out fear scrutinized an unregistered 
marriage and without hesitation de- 
clared it a real one! Hail the dare- 
devil! Blessed are those who unite 
hearts! 









human life? The Russian workers and 
peasants succeeded in their attempt to 
dislodge the exploiting class; now they 
can justly call their country their ow 
Now they are in reality free to exert 
themselves, with superhuman energy 
and devotion, to plowing the land, to 
building factories, multiplying schools, 
strengthening the defences of their 
country against any aggressor. They are 
laying firm foundations for the material 
wellbeing of a nation. If they are left to 
build in peace, they know that they can 
provide enough food and clothing and 
shelter, as well as knowledge, to free 
every individual from material cares 
and to develop “ethical and spiritual” 
satisfactions to heights no man can 
conceive today. 








(Continued from page 11) ¥ 
Today, one town, Khibinogorsk, spent 
more than six million rubles on work- 
ers housing alone in a single year. On 
schools alone in Karelia 31 million 
rubles was spent in four years. 

I am going with an American theat- 
rical troupe. Amateurs from Moscow. 
A brigade of Soviet-American workers 
who are invited to Karelia to put on 
“Waiting for Lefty” to an audience of 
6000 American-Finns. All these “Red 
Players” have regular jobs by which 
they earn their living. Yet when the 
invitation came from Karelia, every one 
of their jobs released them for six days 
on pay to go and stage a play... . Not 
all of them found it easy to get off; they 
had to try to arrange their work. But 
the people with whom they worked felt 
bound to help them. Other workers 
doubled up, jobs were rearranged, in 
some places there was real inconveni- 
ence. 

But an invitation by the government 
of one minor nationality, the Karelians, 
to the Red Players of another minor na- 
tionality, the Americans, to perform an 
American play for the English-speaking 
Finns that is a “political matter,” and 
political matters call for general co- 
operation. That’s the way this country, 
is built. 
Translated by Andrew J. Steiger 
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i humanity’s struggle for a higher 
standard of life, for the subjection 
of Nature to man’s will, the most im- 
portant and beneficial weapon is the 
machine. Yet machines and discoveries 
such as steam-power and electricity have 
been the cause of periods of great mis- 
ery. At the beginning of the history 
of the modern workers’ movement in all 
countries, machine-wreckers are to be 

5 found; the textile workers of England, 
of Lyons and Silesia, who, in despair 
through hunger and want, demolished 
the machines which seemed to take their 
work from them. Even today there are 
many who voice the same opinion. Re- 
actionaries who wish to turn back the 
wheel of history regard the machine as 
the root of all evil. 


Many of our unemployed friends ask 
us again and again why the Soviet Union 
is concentrating so much upon building 
up her industry since it has been appar- 
ently proved that with the development 
of industry unemployment must reap- 
pear. A ghost which socialist construc- 
tion should know how to lay. And yet 
the Bolsheviks have for many years 
been fighting under the slogan—“Tech- 
nique will decide.” 

This long fight for each screw, each 
new machine, has resulted in the su- 
periority of Soviet industry in many 
branches, yet in spite of this, there is 
still a shortage of machines. For the 
aim of Soviet Industry is the satisfac- 
tion of the needs of all. Today no ma- 
chine, loom or lathe would be idle 
which served only for the purpose of 
raising the standards of the masses. The 
aim of socialism is to transform tech- 
nique, at present an instrument for 
mass oppression, into an instrument for 
their liberation. 


If the Soviet Union has for so many 
years put all its efforts into developing 
a technique designed to be not only 
equal to but superior to that of other 
countries, it has been because they were 
taking the first steps to remove from the 
people the burden of backward meth- 
ods of labor and in making good the 
lack of various products. As a result, 
we get this “enthusiasm,” this “glorifi- 
cation” of the machine which foreigners 
remark on. But while the “natural or- 
der”—-so dear to writers who are fond of 
referring to the Soviet Union as a 
“country of ants” or a “house of toil” 
—condemns men eternally to be beasts 
of burden at the machine or behind the 
plough, the mastering of technique in 
the Soviet Union serves to liberate hu- 
man energy. 
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SOCIALISM 


By 
H. G. BERGER 


The tractor, which has revolutionized 
work on the soil, the aeroplane used for 
sowing, and the combine, have rid the 
peasant of his heaviest labors without 
making him unemployed. They give 
him and the town-dweller also, bigger 
harvests, consequently more food. It is 
the same in industry. All this had to 
be done as a preliminary for the further 
development of the individual. 

The enormous success of the Soviet 
Union in technique has now brought 
forward a new task—that of devoting 
the main attention to the man behind 
the machine. That is what Stalin 
stressed in his speech in May to the 
graduates of the Military Academy :— 


“Formerly we said: “Technique 
will decide. This slogan helped 
us to solve the problem of tech- 
nique, and to create a wide basis 
for the technical equipment of our 
people. This is excellent but it is 
not nearly enough. To set the tech- 
nique in motion and to exploit it 
fully we need men who thoroughly 
understand it. Technique without 
men to master it is nothing. Tech- 
nique in the hands of its masters 
can and must produce wonders. If 
in our first-class industries, our 
collective farms, our Red Army, we 
had enough cadres to master their 
technical plans, then we would be 
able to attain a three or fourfold 
greater result than now. Therefore 
we must stress the importance of 
MEN, of the cadres, of the workers 
who have mastered technique. 
Therefore our new slogan—‘cadres 
decide everything.’ ” 

This is the future programme; the 
technique is there. There are 40,000 big 
industrial enterprises, 300,000 smaller 
ones, some newly-constructed, others 
newly-equipped. Millions are working 
in them who, in a few years, have had 
to try and gain the experience which 
decades of industrialization and cen- 


turies of handicraft bequeathed to the 
industrial workers of other lands. From 
their ranks have come the directors of 
industrial enterprises. Today, where the 





A week-end in the country. 


first needs of the people are satisfied, 
the quality of the goods is all-important, 
and this depends entirely on the quality 
of the work. 

Socialism serves the people in two 
ways; first, by making technical prog- 
ress and natural power accessible to all 
as no other form of government could 
do and secondly by making the worker, 
the engineer, and the peasant, the mas- 
ter of the machine whose slave he for- 
merly was. Stalin’s speech heralds the 
entry of Socialist Construction to a new 
and higher plane. 
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CHAMBERLIN’S RUSSIAN 
| REVOLUTION 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 1917-1921 
by William Henry Chamberlin. Two Volumes. 
The Macmillan Company: $10. 

According to the publishers, these 
sumptuously manufactured two volumes 
of the history of the Russian Revolution 
are free from bias or dogmatism, relate 
all events faithfully, and are based on 
research made by the author from thou- 
sandfold sources. 

We shall not try to find fault unduly 
with the author’s avowed intent. No 
doubt that Mr. Chamberlin meant to be 
unbiased and faithful. The reading of 
these 1,000 pages convincingly proves 
that insofar as compilation goes Mr. 
Chamberlin has done a competent job. 
The subject-matter, too, is so enthralling 
that even a less experienced writer 
could not entirely spoil it for the read- 
er. When, in addition, the publishers 
become lavish in expenditure, the tomes 
produced have all the appearances of 
authoritativeness. 

Despite its numerous maps and vol- 
uminous appendices, Mr. Chamberlin’s 
book is thoroughly undistinguished. He 
has, as he states, consulted the archives 
of Russian White refugees in Paris, Ber- 
lin and Prague, for the sake of im- 
partiality to present the Whites’ side of 
the picture. The only result of this ef- 
fort was to impress the author dispro- 
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The Revolution was creating a 
new world—it needed the boys’ 
help. Ardently they threw them- 
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a real new world. These artless 
memoirs reflect clearly the im- 
pact on growing minds of the 
most significant social change of 
modern history. $2.00. 
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portionately with the Whites’ side of 
the picture. The long treatise, on the 
whole, is only fair reporting. History, 
however, calls for more than that. 

Of the two volumes the first is the 
better because the story is more 
smoothly told and Mr. Chamberlin had 
no aspiration, in writing this first part, 
of becoming a military strategist. The 
volume begins with the Russian histori- 
cal background, goes into the pioneer 
revolutionary period, the Revolution of 
1905, the overthrow of Czarism, down 
to the eventful months following the 
signing of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. 

But at the very outset the author es- 
tablishes a theory which he had previ- 
ously discussed in his valedictory book 
“Russia’s Iron Age.” According to him, 
the attempt to industrialize a semi- 
Asiatic population, by brute force, is an 
old Russian phenomenon which had its 
parallel in the time of Peter the Great. 
Likewise, the modern conflicts between 
the Communists and the Whites, during 
the civil wars, is by no means novel: a 
deadly parallel can be found in the his- 
toric uprisings of Stenka Razin and 
Pugachev. Another Chamberlin theory 
is that the achievements of the Revolu- 
tion is transforming a backward agri- 


cultural country into a leading indus- 
trial power, is no miracle since, Mr. 
Chamberlin points out, the industrial 
workers in Czarist Russia increased, be- 
tween 1765 and 1896, from 38,000 to 1,- 
742,000 in number. Having laid down 
this precept, through the book at vari- 
ous times, he offers proof. 

While this is not the place to attack 
Chamberlin’s pet theories, it could be 
pointed out, however, that his evidence 
as to the last conclusion contains a con- 


- tradiction in his own narrative, when he 


admits that at the conclusion of the 
many civil wars in the Soviet Union, 
whatever industrial enterprises had 
existed prior to the World War, had by 
then become obsolete, disorganized or 
destroyed. 

The first volume also contains a chap- 
ter on Lenin. To the man who made 
the Twentieth Century Mr. Chamberlin 
pays a grudging tribute. Was it Hamlet 
who said that a mouse may look at a 
King? 

To the author’s credit one could also 
add that the description of Kerensky as 
something of a hysterical ballerina is a 
good piece of journalism. 

It is, however, in the second volume 
that Mr. Chamberlin goes haywire. The 
bulk of this book devotes itself to the 
many fronts of the Civil War, begin- 


ning, in the first chapter, with the clash 
with the Czechs. The chapter called | 
“Terror—Red and White” has been‘ 
commented upon by other reviewers 
who have pointed out that he over: 
stresses the Red terror and minimizes 
the White one. “The End of the Czar- 
ist Family,” another chapter, is a fair 
summation of the material available on 
that episode. 


Fifteen chapters are, however, given 
to the description of the various fronts 
of the Civil War. The campaigns in 
Siberia, in the North and in the South, 
are the most hapless part of this work. 
The earnest author does not rest with 
explanations of the racial and historical 
background of the Soviet Revolution. 
He turns into a military strategist. The 
conflicts between the Red and White 
armies on the various fronts are fol- 
lowed by charts and paragraphs crowd- 
ed with unnecessary and confusing de- 
tail. It is here that Mr. Chamberlin 
commits the greatest sin of a historian 
—that of becoming dull. This reviewer 
does not pretend to be a military strate- 
gist and therefore is not in position to 
judge whether the post-mortem advice, 
given by Mr. Chamberlin, to the Red 
and White generals is good or bad. But 
the topographical charting, the displace- 
ment of troops, the following of ma- 
noeuvers, is out of proportion to the 
scope of the book; and when all this be- 
comes weighted with an uninteresting 
style and gets repetitious, the entire 
book becomes difficult reading even for 
a student familiar with the Russian 
Revolution. 


The second volume ends with the 
crisis which led to the establishment 
of the New Economic Policy. Sufficient 
for its characterization should be the 
bibliography attached to these two 
chapters. The author annexes a bib- 
liography at the end of each chapter to 
show on what sources he relies. Two of 
the authors quoted in the last chapters 
are Alexander Berkman and Emma 
Goldman, the anarchists. 


We give credit to Mr. Chamberlin 
for the researches made in archives, Red 
and White. It was a tedious effort 
which could have been more profitably 
spent by the author in less ambitious 
fields. We are not impressed with the 
fact nor do we question whether Mr. 
Chamberlin was biased or not. A biased 
historian, provided he is able, is often 
one worth reading and worth quoting. 
Even a dull pedant, who patiently com- 
piles and digs out data, is useful to the 
student of historical material. Mr. 
Chamberlin does not fall in either of 
these classes. His unbiased, exhaustive 
history, somewhat like the Holy Roman 
Empire, is neither unbiased, nor ex- 
haustive, nor a history. 

CHarteEs REcHT. 
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A NEW SOVIET NOVEL 


THE LAND OF SHVAMBRANIA: A Novel 
with Maps, a Coat of Arms, and a Flag. By Leo 
Kassil. Translated by Sylvia Glass and Nor- 
bert Guterman,. Viking: $2. 


Readers of Soviet Russia Today will no doubt 
recall Leo Kassil’s entertaining and significant 
sketch, Daughter, in the July issue. Kassil’s 
autobiographical novel, The Land of Shvam- 
brania, has just been published by Viking, and 
we recommend it to our readers as one of the 
most amusing and altogether delightful books 
to be found anywhere. 

Like so many Soviet authors, Leo Kassil is 
not only very young; his life spans two his- 
torical epochs. As he says: “When the notch 
in the door that measured our height had 
reached 52 inches from the floor, the Revolu- 
tion erupted. My other 20 inches I attained 
with the Revolution.” Born in the village of 
Pokrovsk (now Engels) in 1905, the son of a 
Jewish doctor and a music teacher, he had not 
yet graduated from childhood’s land of make- 
believe when the Revolution came, completely 
transforming the face of his world. 

Shvambrania was the imaginative creation of 
Leo and his younger brother, Oska, a mythical 
continent of escape from the tedium and sham 
of a bourgeois childhood. Here there were 
no injustices and no textbooks, no parents, no 
teachers, no policemen, no “undesirable”—or 
rather only “undesirable”—people. Here every- 
thing—even wars—achieved a symmetry abso- 
lutely true and beautiful. 

“T played Shvambrania with my brother for 
several years. We became accustomed to it as 
to a second fatherland. It was a powerful state. 
Only the Revolution, that stern nurse and best 
of pedagogues, helped us to smash our old 
habits, and only then did we give up the tinsel 
refuge of Shvambrania. . . 

“Our game reflected reality, everything which 
at that time set our boyish brains on fire: the 
war, false heroism, bourgeois ideals of valor, 
our monstrous education, the Revolution, our 
thirst for social intercourse, our attempts to 
understand the events of the time, the birth 
of the new school, the years of civil war, the 
break-up of the old family, and so on. There- 
fore, the novel of Shvambrania is the whimsical, 
but really truthful, story of the very real and 
not at all whimsical Revolution.” 

It is no wonder that Kassil is one of Soviet 
Russia’s most popular writers for and about 
children. As he admits: “The youngsters ap- 
preciate that I can bark like a dog and I have 
their respect because I know all the makes of 
automobiles and can tell any Volga steamer a 
mile away.” And it is in typical Soviet fashion 
that he adds: “I look at the world gayly and am 
glad to be alive.” 

For a very rare blend of seriousness and 
humor, realism and fancy, tenderness and satire, 
read The Land of Shvambrania. It is one of 
the most enjoyable memories of childhood and 
it affords an entirely new slant on the transi- 
tion period of the Revolution as reflected in 


a small town. 
EDWIN SEAVER 


SOCIALISM VICTORIOUS 


SOCIALISM VICTORIOUS. — By Stalin, 
Molotov, Kaganovich, Voroshilov. Interna- 
tional Publishers: $1.75. 


SUMMARY OF THE FULFILLMENT OF 
THE FIVE YEAR PLAN. By State Planning 
Commission. International Publishers: $1.25. 


Socialism, before November 1917, was to 
many people a radiant but distant dream of 
future society. The Russian revolution, under 
Lenin’s generalship, transformed the dream into 
reality. The next stage of human society 
which is to follow capitalism, as predicted by 
Marx and Engels, assumed body and form in 
the Soviet Union. The reorganization of hu- 
man relations, doing away with exploitation, 
with political and economic inequality, re- 
leased such forces of human capability and 
energy that in a comparatively short period a 
backward, almost primitive country, was ad- 
vanced to a leading position among the nations 
of the world. One-twelfth of the human race, 


occupying one-sixth of the world’s surface, now 
enjoy the benefits of a Socialist Soviet form of 
government; they are free from economic 
crises and unemployment, from the evils of 
competitive struggle, from inequalities of sex, 
race or creed. The artisans of the new order, 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union with 
Joseph Stalin at its head, labor in accordance 
with carefully prepared plans; brick by brick 
they are erecting the Socialist structure. Only 
foreign aggression can delay their peaceful 
construction and it is for this reason they are 
unfortunately obliged to devote much of their 
time and energy to ward off possible aggression. 

In the two books listed above the most au- 
thoritative spokesmen of the Soviet Union pre- 
sent their reports as managers of the nation. 
Strictly business renorts dealing with facts, 
with statements and balance sheets. What has 
been accomplished during the period, what 
shortcomings and difficulties had to be met, 
what are the actual results to date and what 
plans can be drawn for the next period. Stalin’s 
revort, first in the book as it should be, deals 
with the realities of the domestic and foreign 
situations. It is hard-headed, straightforward; 
no flag-waving, no apologies or glittering 
promises. At the same time it gives a masterly 
analysis of underlying forces both at home and 
abroad. “The abolition of exploitation, the 
abolition of unemployment in the towns and 
the abolition of povertv in the countryside, are 
historie achievements the material condi- 
tions of the toilers about which the workers 
and peasants, even in the most democratic 
bourgeois countries dare not dream . . . In our 
country there are no longer any workers who 
lack work and wages . . . The workers in the 
West say that the working class of the USSR is 
the shock brigade of the world proletariat . . . 
(this) imposes upon us the duty to work better, 
and to nyht better, for the final victory of 
Secialism in our country, for the victory of 
Socialism in all countries . . . We know that 
plans (for war on the USSR) are being hatched 
in the circles of political leaders of certain 
states of Europe. The USSR does not think of 
threatening anybody—let alone of attacking 
anybody. Our foreign policy is clear. It is a 
policy of preserving peace and strengthening 
commercial relations with all countries.” 

e quotation is from Stalin’s report. The 
reports of the other Soviet leaders, Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Voroshilov, Kuibishev, Orjonikidze, 
Manuilsky, as well as that of the State Planning 
Commission, deal with the concrete problems 
of Socialist construction, with the economic 
and cultural aspects, with the living conditions 
and development of the people, with defence. 
Nor are the reports a dry recital of facts and 
figures. The reading of the books is very 
exciting; life itself is reflected in them, with 
its sweat and sorrow and joy, with the pain of 
struggle and the joy of achievement. The ques- 
tions discussed cover a wide range: Socialist 
Planning, whether planning is possible under 
capitalism, agriculture under Socialism, ma- 
terial and cultural advance, the causes and ef- 
fects of the economic crisis in capitalist coun- 
tries, the question of peace or war. 

Soviet leaders are happier than the leaders in 
capitalist countries: despite the many difficul- 
ties, they can renort steady and continuous 
progress, substantial betterment of the living 
standards of the population, a united people en- 
thusiastically participating in the building of a 
new world. The reason is simple—every builder 
knows the direction and the goal; if they have 
to break new ground, they are not hindered 
by man-made obstacles, as is the case in capi- 
talist eompetitive society. 

A. A. HELLER 





TO RADIO LISTENERS: 


Are you receiving English programs from 
the Soviet Union on 25 and 50 meter wave 
lengths? For purposes of information that 
may lead to improvement of this broad- 
casting service, please communicate to the 
National Secretary, Friends of the Soviet 
Union, 824 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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Gain an Education on the Soviet 
Union For Only 25 Cents 


YOUTH IN THE SOVIET 
UNION by V. Zaitsev. 


What is the new personality that 
is being fermed in the Soviet 
Union? What kind of culture. is 
being created in the Soviet Union? 
What is meant by proletarian-in- 
telligentsia? What horizon has the 
Soviet Youth in contrast to youths 
in other countries? 


ON UNDERSTANDING 
‘ SOVIET RUSSIA 


by Corliss Lamont. 


Based on extended personal ex- 
perience and a firm theoretical 
background, Lamont lays bare the 
fundamental principles on which 
the Soviet Union operates. 


AN AMERICAN FARMER 
SEES THE SOVIET 
UNION by Jules Walstead. 


This is a report of a farmer 
delegate who went to the Soviet 
Union and examined with pro- 
fessional eye the working of the 
Soviet form of agriculture and 
government. 


USSR AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


by Maxim Litvinov. 

One of Europe’s most outstand- 
ing diplomats and Chairman of the 
League of Nations Council gives 
a straightforward exposition of the 
Soviet Union co-operating with her 
capitalist neighbors for the pres- 
ervation of peace throughout the 
world. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
IN TEN by A. A. Heller. 


Coming down to brass tacks 
what has the Soviet Union really 
accomplished in the years of its 
existence in all spheres of life and 
thought? 


In Addition We Will Send 
You Free of Charge Two 
Extraordinary Pamphlets 


WHO ARE THE FRIENDS 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


By National Committee, FSU 


Why friendship to the Soviet 
Union? Why do the Hearsts slan- 
der it? This pamphlet is a sharp 
warning against the enemies of the 
Soviet Union. 


THE SOVIET UNION— 
YOUR QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED by M. Cowl. 


Is there democracy in the Soviet 
Union? What is the position of 
woman in the Soviet Union? If 
the Soviet Union is for peace Why 
a Red Army? Can one go to 
church in the USSR 
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Letters 


FROM MAGNETOGORSK 


As you know the Soviet Union recently suf- 
fered a severe loss. Some forty-eight of the best 
workers and executives of the Soviet aviation 
industry were killed when the giant plane 
“Maxim Gorky” crashed in Moscow as a result 
of illegal stunting done by a smaller plane 
which was accompanying the “Maxim Gorky.” 
The plane, pride of the Soviet Civil air fleet 
was completely wrecked. 

At the time of the crash I was here in Mag- 
nitogorsk at a meeting where several hundred 
construction workers and technicians had met 
to discuss the plan of work for June on the 
construction of new blast furnaces. In the 
middle of the meeting the chairman got up and 
read a telegram from Moscow telling of the 
disaster of the “Maxim Gorky.” When he had 
finished reading the telegram he sat down, 
not knowing what to say. After several seconds 
of silence Nur Asanov got up. Asanov is a Tar- 
tar, with sharp Asiatic features, whose ancestors 
for generations have been illiterate nomadic 
herders, and trappers living in skin tents on 
the steppes here and south of here in Kazak- 
stan. Asanov has been in Magnitogorsk for 
five years, has learned to write and read, 
learned the electricians’ trade well, became a 
member of the Communist Party, and is study- 
ing in the technical high school. 

“T suggest that we start a fund to build a 
new plane even better than the Maxim Gorky 
was. I give now twenty roubles.” 

At this meeting just short of six thousand 
roubles was collected and pledged. The fund 
has become union-wide having started in many 
places simultaneously and spontaneously. 

To date from the whole S. U. some 20 mil- 
lion roubles have been turned in. Not one 
plane will be made but three, the “Vladimir 
Lenin,” “Joseph Stalin” and the “Maxim 
Gorky.”* 

Of course those who died in the crash can- 
not be brought back. It is a terrible loss. 
There have been measures taken against and 
much written about those “areonautical crimi- 
nals” who do illegal stunt flying near other 
planes. 

But the most important thing is that the 
workers of the Soviet Union are ready. “An ac- 
cident has happened, a plane has been wrecked, 
very well, we will build three new ones like it, 
at the same time taking measures to eliminate 
wrecks.” And former nomad herdsmen, and 
former illiterate “muzhiks” put up the cash to 
build the new planes. 

There is a German engineer in Magnitogorsk 
sent here by a German firm to supervise the 
installation of some of its equipment in the 
Magnitogorsk mill. I heard what he said when 
they translated to him from the local newspaper 
the news about the catastrophe. 

“What can one do,” he said. “They will never 
learn.” 

This German engineer is going back to Ger- 
many in a few days, because the imported ma- 
chinery can be installed and operated quite 
well without him. 

The Soviet workers have already learned. 

Comradely 
JACK SCOTT 

*Editor’s Note: As stated in our editorial, 
since the letter was written the fund has grown 
to 82 million rubles and sixteen new planes are 
to be built. 


TOURISTS—AND TOURISTS 


She was a short, round, well-fed tourist tak- 
ing a two months’ summer cruise which in- 
<luded seven days in the USSR. It is difficult 
to understand why, she, of all people, should 
have included this country in her itinerary, 
since she had absolutely no background that 
might enable her to gain even the slightest, 
most superficial insight into conditions here. 
But she came. She came with bags and 


valises, and trunks filled with so many dresses 
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and shoes and hats that at the Soviet border- 
line she had to leave as many as eighteen 
dresses, three pairs of shoes, several pairs of 
gloves—all of which would be returned to her 
on her way out—and she still had X-number of 
dresse's and shoes and gloves with her. All of 
that unnecessary wearing apparel for a two 
months’ summer trip. 

She was a member of various charity or- 
ganizations back home, and so her heart cried 
out as she saw, in the USSR, the “poor, pale, 
barefoot children in the street, while the Com- 
munists, the Government officials, fed off the 
fat of the land.” 

It is curious to know how she formed her 
opinions, or rather, how her opinions were 
formed for her. There are still some homeless 
children in the USSR—children who run away 
from children’s homes and colonies despite all 
that is done for them. I have visited children’s 
colonies here, which consist of groups of cot- 
tages, each housing a limited number of the 
youngsters. The colony has its school, its hos- 
pital, its practical playrooms where the chil- 
dren have an opportunity to display their 
talents, give way to their initiative, develop 
themselves in all directions. The USSR gives 
first attention to the needs of children whether 
in colony or home. The pioneer camps, chil- 
dren’s camps, have been so amply described 
in many articles, that they require no charac- 
terization here. 

As for the statement that the “Communists 
eat off the fat of the land” she admitted she 
had not met a single Communist, but some 
“friends” of hers had told her that. It might 
be explained that these friends were of that 
beggar-psychology type who, seeing the “rich 
uncle from America,” this time the female 
of the species, tried to depict their lot in life 
so miserable, as to secure some financial con- 
tributions from the charitable, visiting lady. 

When speaking of the children I could not 
refrain from asking the tourist why her “heart 
did not cry out” for the children at home. She 
certainly must know of the hungry tots at 
school (she was a teacher in the elementary 
school); she must indeed have read of the 
eight and ten-year-old kiddies working in 
the textile mills; she could not possibly be 
ignorant of the conditions under which the 
miners’ children lived, ete. Seemingly, she 
had read very little, she knew even less. 
the children who lived outside of New York 
she was absolutely ignorant, but was certain 
that what I said was exaggeration. As to the 
charity sponsored children in New York— 
well, she was a member of several charity socie- 
ties and gave generous contributions to them— 
so she said. So as not to involve the matter 
too much I ignored the discussion of the value 
of charity societies and the conditions under 
which they worked, but merely asked why it 
was necessary to have them. Her reply was a 
nalve in content as it was simple in phrase- 
ology: “Well, the fathers get out of work and 
then they, or the children, get sick and they 
have to give all their money to the doctor.” 
This is a literal, word for word quotation of 
the statement of a person to whom the educa- 
tion of our children is entrusted. 

She was so completeiy ignorant of all that 
her statement implied that it would have been 
futile to go into the question of unemployment 
insurance or ample wages for working, social 
insurance, etc. But, knowing that her brother 
was a physician, it was easy to come out with 
the following statement: “So, your brother, the 
doctor, takes most of their money from them, 
and then, you, generous society worker, give a 
wee bit back to them and get yourself acclaimed 
for your charitable work, just as the capitalist 
works the man on a starvation salary and finds 
himself the endower of a university.” 

She is the type of person who supplies the 
anti-Soviet newspapers and journals with their 


anti-Soviet propaganda. 
PAULINE ROSE 


Moscow. 


Editor 





BEST WISHES FROM FLORIDA 


An acquaintance sent me the July number 
of “SRT” lately, and I feel compelled to tell 
somebody (and who would more likely be 
glad to know?) how much I enjoyed it. It is 
such a message of hope for humanity! It is 
my sincere regret that circumstances do not 
permit more helpfulness on my part at this 
time, but I shall send the paper to a friend 
who knows and admires A. L. Strong. 


Take, then, my good wishes for the progress 
“in peace” of your own part and the great cause 
in which you are so fortunate to be engaged. 


CHARLOTTE COLLINS 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


AMERICAN WORKER ANSWERS 
BEAL 


After reading the lies by Fred Beal in the 
Hearst papers I believe it is only proper that 
intelligent Americans should be told the truth 
about the Soviet Union. First let me introduce 
myself. I am a textile worker and a member in 
good standing of the United Textile Workers 
of America. I was one of the delegation of 
twelve American workers who went to the 
Soviet Union this spring to study living and 
working conditions there. We were in the US- 
SR five weeks and travelled nearly six thousand 
miles. Part of our trip included the Crimea 
and the supposedly starvation district of the 
Ukraine. 


Now to get back to Beal. Of the people he 
first saw when he landed at Leningrad he says: 
“They were wearing the most ragged clothes 
and many of them were barefooted. They were 
as hungry and disreputable looking a group 
of people as I had ever laid eyes on up until 
that time. They cried at us with outstretched 
arms: “Give us a little money, please.” That is 
a lie. The people of the Soviet Union are bet- 
ter dressed than the majority of American 
workers and they get a good living so they 
don’t have to go around begging for money. 

Beal says that his superior in the Kharkov 
Tractor Plant was Ravinsky, “a cold eyed exec- 
utive.” Well, we visited this same plant and met 
Ravinsky. He’s not an executive, but merely an 
office clerk and a very nice man, too. 


Beal says that children were working in the 
silk mills and that they would plunge their 
tender hands into the boiling water to retrieve 
the cocoons. Well, it happens that we were in 
several silk mills and we saw no such things. 
Instead, we saw elderly men doing these things, 
and they had on rubber boots, aprons and 
gloves of arm length so that they would not 
burn their hands. 

These are only a few of the things Beal 
speaks of in his articles. But as any of the 
workers who were with me on the delegation 
can tell you, the whole series is a pack of lies 
from beginning to end. 


WILLIAM HECTOR DUPREY 
NEW Bedford, Mass. 































NEW YORK DISTRICT 


As a result of the sudden flareup on 
the part of Japanese aggression in the 
Far East, especially in the direction of 
provocation against the Mongolian Re- 
public, a three night open-air sympo- 
sium has been held. During these three 
nights a great number of open-air meet- 
ings took place and in this period a fair 
portion of the city was covered. There 
were several speakers at each of the 
open-air meetings, all of whom took up 
the different phases of the war situa- 
tion, and considerable literature was 


sold. 


PHILADELPHIA 
The Philadelphia branches held a 


large welcoming meeting for six of the 
May Ist workers delegates on June 15th. 
They got out a special broadside of 50,- 
000 copies and despite,the heat a fine 
meeting was held. Philadelphia also, 
in some branches, has done good work 


with SRT. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


We feel it is proper to state that Ok- 
lahoma City has worked out an almost 
model plan for activity for the coming 
months, with good discussions planned 
for the membership meetings, social 
events well spaced throughout the sum- 
mer, and also lectures. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


This branch has carried on a most ef- 
fective anti-White Guardist campaign. 
The leader of the white guard activi- 
ties in the U. S., Vonsiatsky, as exposed 
in our pamphlet, “White Guard Ter- 
rorists in the U. S. A.” by Leon Den- 
nen, has his headquarters in a town 
near Hartford. The branch success- 
fully picketed a meeting of Vonsiatzky 
and also a dinner which was given to 
him. The most effective part of the 
campaign was the _ correspondence 
which the branch got into the local 
newspapers. Almost daily there ap- 
peared a letter in the local press bring- 
ing forward the achievements of the Sov- 
iet Union and exposing the vicious slan- 
der of the white guardists. 


PITTSBURGH 


Two excellent meetings were held 
here, one in the coal mining territory, 
and one in the heart of Pittsburgh, wel- 
coming the delegates. In Pittsburgh 
they have learned one thing from the 
Soviet Union, and that is that unless 
we plan our work more carefully, and 
constantly check up on our plan, that 
the organization will not grow as it 
should. In addition the work of the 
organization centered too much in the 
heart of Pittsburgh instead of in the 
local branch territories, and steps are 
being taken to see that this is promptly 
corrected. 


FS U IN ACTION 


The Seagate Branch of the Friends 


of the Soviet Union and through it, 
the whole of our organization, has suf- 


fered a great loss. Katie Golosov, a 
leading local member, at Seagate, died 
in the hospital on Sunday, June 30th, 
1935. 


At an overcrowded memorial meet- 
ing on Tuesday, July 2nd, at the house 
of the branch organizer, Friend Kheel, 
to honor the memory of the departed 
friend, the representative of the New 
York District, who had known Friend 
Golosov for many years, spoke of the 
energetic activity which characterized 
her work in our organization. Friend 
Golosov was in the true sense a shock 
brigader. 

The National Committee of the 
F. S. U. and the Editorial Board of 
Soviet Russia Today share with all of 
Friend Golosov’s friends the fine 
memory of a true friend of the Soviet 
Union. 





CLEVELAND 


A large and successful meeting was 
held in Cleveland with a number of 
worker delegates there. A new Execu- 
tive committee has been elected in 
Cleveland, and with a national field or- 
ganizer working in Cleveland, we are in 
hopes that the F.S.U. movement will 
grow rapidly there. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


This branch must receive congratu- 
lations from the whole national F.S.U. 
organization for the excellent news- 
paper they produced recently, titled, 
“Northwest Friends.” They printed 
20,000 copies. The contents of the paper 
were excellent and the whole job was 
put out with local initiative of the 
branch. 


DETROIT 


Here the delegates had several meet- 
ings, which were well prepared and well 
attended. A _ significant endorsement 
was received for these meetings from 
the Detroit Central Labor Union. This 


is excellent work. 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT 


The whole New England District is 
moving forward rapidly. They recently 





published a 3c pamphlet by the May 
Ist, 1935 textile delegate from New Bed- 
ford, Hector Duprey, titled, “How I Got 
Fat Looking For Starvation in the So- 
viet Union.” It is probably the best 
pamplet the FSU has ever put out and 
is being printed in three languages: 
English, French, and Portuguese. 

The Boston branch has planned an 
excellent program for the coming month 
and has secured excellent speakers. 
They also have put out a first rate or- 
ganizational bulletin. Here again local 
initiative must be congratulated for se- 
curing a speaker of outstanding quality. 


SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT 


An excellent new branch has been 
built in San Francisco proper. The work 
is going forward in Northern California 
and among other things they recently 
ordered almost 2000 pamphlets for 
special sale 


LOS ANGELES DISTRICT 


They are continuing their weekly 
radio broadcasting over a local station, 
speaking on the latest developments ‘in 
the Soviet Union. This utilization of 
the radio station is an excellent thing. 
Other branches may be able to follow 
this good example. 








As we go to press, first returns in 
the huge subscription campaign are 
beginning to come in. All over the 
country, there is tremendous enthu- 
siasm. If you haven’t entered this 
contest already, turn at once to the 
front of the magazine for full details. 





Standing of contestants who have 
sent in 2 or more subs: 


Marcus Getter ......... 23 
Mrs. Susan Woodruff .... 21 
We BOIS cies oe 
William Fasbender 
Luba Brisker ........... 
Stanley Rauduve 
Lucy Rauduve.......... 
A. B. Ambaloff 
Ernest Varallo ......... 
Horrace Casselberry .... 
Herman Kraus 
Frank Pitron ........ 
Stephen Bokor 
W. W. Cantlon 
T. E. Furman 
Harry Kofsky 


ee @¢ e646 6% 


@eeeceeees 


O62 £6 @ Ga a o's 
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The contest is just starting. Enter now. 
Get busy at once. You may win a free 
trip to the Soviet Union or some of the 
big cash prizes. 
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(RUSSIA) 


Send a Torgsin Order to your relatives 
and friends in the Soviet Union 


Torgsin Stores are located in every 
larger city of the U.S.S.R. and carry 
about 15,000 different domestic and 
imported articles of high quality; 
CLOTHING, SHOES, underwear; 
FLOUR, sugar, coffee, and other 
FOODS; tobaccos, etc. 


Prices compare 
favorably with 
those in America 


For Torgsin Orders L bs 
see your local bank General Representative in U.S.A. 


or authorized agent at Amtorg, 261 Fifth Ave., New York, N Y. 
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A New Printing Process 





CAMP UNITY 


Wingdale New York 


A STIMULATING VACATION 


@ LAND, WATER SPORTS 
Water Regattas, Tennis, 





olo graph: 





Handball, Swimming, ete. 817 BROADWAY, Cor. 12thSt. 
@ OPEN AIR THEATRE 10th FLOOR Phone: GRamercy 5-9364 
Plays, Dance Recitals, © 
Buffoon Troupe, Chorus Strikingly Attractive Leaflets, 
® FINEST FOOD Posters, Tickets, Bulletins, etc. 
$16 a Week $2.75 a Day 
Algonquin 4-4611 50 East 13 St.. N. Y. C. Lowest Prices to Organizations. 


















































BEAUTIFY THE WALLS OF YOUR ORGANIZATION OR 
OF YOUR HOME WITH REMARKABLE POSTERS 
PRINTED IN THE SOVIET UNION 


The Offer of Three Soviet Posters for Only 50 Cents 
To Last for Limited Time 


Large-sized and beautiful posters sent direct from the Soviet Union, treating all 
phases of Soviet activity: collective farming, steel manufacturing, the Red Army and 
Navy and so on. Among them are characteristic portraits of the famous Soviet 
leaders: Lenin, Stalin, Voroshilov. All of them mounted in the brilliant Soviet style. 


Order from 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
824 Broadway, New York City 












A, A, Heller, a member of the 
Editorial Board of Sovier Russia 
Topay is a charter member of 
the F. S. U. He is the author of 
One Hundred Years In Ten, Who 
Wants War? and other books and 
pamphlets on the Soviet Union. 


Anna Louise Strong, who recent- 
ly made a tour through the Soviet 
autonomous republics, was the 
founder of the Moscow News. The 
author of a number of outstanding 
books on USSR, she is a regular 
contributor to Sovier Russia To- 
DAY. 


Ilf and Petrov, authors of The 
Little Golden Calf, are among 
the outstanding satirical writers in 
the Soviet Union. 


Herbert Goldfrank is National 
Secretary of the F. S. U. 


Maxim Gorki, the Soviet’s fore- 
most author, is the most widely 
read and most beloved proletarian 
writer in the world today. 


E. Werner is a_ well known 
authority on Soviet life. 


Stanley Ashton is an American 
who is now working in Moscow. 


Henry Hatton is a student of so- 
cial security programs of various 
countries. 


F. M. Levov is a Soviet humorous 
writer. 


Charles Recht is the author of a 
number of books, both fiction and 
non-fiction. 


Myra Page, a member of the Ed- 
itorial Board of Soviet Russia To- 
DAY, is the author of Gathering 
Storm, Moscow Yankee and other 


books. 


In our September issue, Myra 
Page will resume her regular fea- 
ture: Questions And Answers. 
Readers are requested to send in 
any questions about the Soviet 
Union they or their friends wish 
to have answered. All queries 
should be addressed directly to 
Myra Page, c/o Soviet Russia To- 
DAY, Suite 401, 824 Broadway, New 
York. 


Beginningwith the present issue 
we are devoting a page to Letters 
to the Editor. It is our hope that 
readers will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to write to us, either 
with regard to their own thoughts 
and experiences in relation to the 
Soviet Union, or with respect to 
the magazine. 


Plans for the one hundred page 


November issue are well under 
way with an impressive list of con- 
tributors who have promised to 
write for us and every indication 
that the issue will prove a real 
milestone in the history of SovieT 
Russia Topay. 
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A Gold Bond 


based on a successful planned economy 


UNION OF 


Soviet Socialist Republics 
7% Gold Bonds 


GOLD STABILITY:—tThese bonds are issued in denominations of 
100, 500 and 1000 gold roubles. (A gold rouble contains 0.774234 grams 
of pure gold.) Principal and interest payments are based upon this 
fixed quantity of gold, payable in American currency at the prevailing 
rate of exchange... Obviously, any further increase in the price of gold 
in terms of the dollar would cause these bonds to appreciate in value. 


SAFETY:—The Soviet Government has unfailingly met all its financial 
obligations throughout the seventeen years of its existence. 


MARKET:—tThe Siate Bank of the U. 8. S. R. with a gold reserve 
equivalent to more than $744 millions, agrees fo repurchase these 
bonds on demand of the holder at par and accrued interest at any time, 
thus establishing marketability equivalent to that of a demand note. 
Interest is paid quarterly at the Chase National Bank of New York. 


PRICE:—These bonds are offered at 102% of par and accrued interest. 
In dollars the price varies with the rise and fall of U.S. currency in terms 
of gold on world exchange markets. 


Circular SR-8 fully describing these bonds will be sent upon request. 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 


30 Broad Street Tel. HAnover 2-5330 New York 








DURING THE LAST WORLD WAR 


TWICE 


AS MANY 
NON-COMBATANTS WERE 


KILLED 


AS WERE KILLED IN ACTUAL BATTLE! 


BEHIND THE LINES! Millions dying! Starva- 
tion and disease rampant! Epidemic following 
upon epidemic! Such is the history of ail 


wars— 
BEHIND THE LINES! Remember August, 
1914! Learn about this “Other War!”— 


READ THE 


August Issue—Health and Hygiene 


@ And many, many other articles of a general 


and seasonal nature, all 


“Reader’s First Approach to Good Health!” 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY! 









[HEALTH and HYGIENE—Dept. 4 
50 East 13th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to Health and 
Hygiene for one year. | enclose $1.50 for 
same. Foreign and Canadian subscription, 
per year, $2. 


written as the 
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THE SOVIETS IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS 


Louis Fischer 
$10.00 2 VOLS. NOW $3.00 


A book no student of world affairs can 
afford to neglect. Documented and il- 
lustrated. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR 


POWER 
John Strachey 
$3.00 NOW $1.35 


An analysis of the growth and decline 
of capitalist society. A popular intro- 
duction to world events. 
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WHAT SO PROUDLY WE 
HAILED 


Emile Gauvreau 
$3.50 NOW $2.50 


The ex-editor of the Hearst Daily Mir- 
ror tells the truth about the Soviet Un- 


REDDER THAN THE ROSE 
Robert Forsythe 


$2.00 NOW $1.60 


Revolutionary humor . . . a mad book 
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Joshua Kunitz 
$1.90 NOW $1.52 


The Soviet Union solves the National 
Question ... the reformation and libera- 
tion of the peoples of central Asia. 


ion and is fired by Mr. Hearst. 143 il- ... filled with revolutionary satire . . . 
lustrations. essays on the American scene. 
DAWN OVER SAMARKAND AND QUIET FLOWS THE DON 


Mikhail Sholokhov 
$3.00 NOW $1.95 


It “represents a new phase in literature 
and can only be compared with Tol- 
stoy’s ‘War and Peace’ ”—Gorki. 
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VOICES OF OCTOBER 


Kunitz, Lozowick & Freeman 


WAS $4.00 NOW $1.25 


. the cultural revolu- 
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Art and literature in the Soviet i om | © fy = 


Union . . 
tion in the land of the Soviets. 


M MOSCOW YANKEE 


Myra Page 
$2.50 NOW $2.00 


The first novel about Ameri- 
cans working in Russia—how 
they live, what they do, think, 


OUT OF CHAOS 
Ilya Ehrenbourg 
$2.50 NOW $1.25 


= is the theme of this novel. 


= The conflict between the old 
and the new in the Soviet Union 
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ie and what the Russians think of oe 
them. 


HEHEREEREESES SE & 
ORDER NOW FROM 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP 


50 EAST 13th ST. 


699 Prospect Ave. 
Bronx 


369 Sutter Ave. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


25 Chauncey St. 
2541 — 16th Ave. 
Brooklyn 
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